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— credit is an economic function 
based on man’s faith in man, a service 
made possible by the fact that most folks 
are honest, a moving force in creating a 
higher state of well-being for Mr. Average 
American and his family. 

Its importance to the nation has spread 
and multiplied. Direct lending to indi- 
viduals and installment purchasing out 
of future income—both phases of con- 
sumer credit—have generated enormous 
new markets which in turn have helped 
develop America’s amazing mass pro- 
duction and high employment. Untold 
millions live more comfortably, more 
healthfully and more securely because 
consumer credit companies have pro- 
vided an orderly system for retailing of 
money, thus permitting the average 
family to take up its rightful share of the 
American productive system. 
Investment 


American Company, 


through 275 nationwide offices of its 
subsidiary companies, is one of the na- 
tion’s largest makers of small loans to 
individuals under regulatory laws of the 
various states. 
1952 


will make more than 750,000 loans to 


During American’s subsidiaries 
individuals and families to consolidate 
debts and put the family budget on a 
sound basis, to purchase or pay for the 
purchase of such items as refrigerators, 
television sets and clothing, to provide 
medical and dental care and educa- 
tional opportunities. 

Financial service to the individual and 
family through consumer installment 
loans is the keynote of American’s policy, 
and a substantial contribution to the na- 


tion’s economy. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


from the SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT 


Six Months Ended June 30 


1952 
Tetal Leans Made... .... 2.5.65. $115,020,972 
Notes Receivable Outstanding... . . 128,705,052 
Total Assets Employed.......... 142,002,713 
Percent of Assets Current........ 96.4 
Capital Stock and Surplus....... 30,702,154 
Income and Excess Profits Taxes. . 3,123,770 
PO IE 6 hu bec ca bees 2.395.460 
Earned per Common Share...... 1.15 
Paid per Common Share......... .80 
mts CRTGees ncn. 6c es ve eee 275 


1951 
75,159,664 
84,285,025 
96,789,596 
94.3 
23,120,940 
2,060,636 
2,053,166 
1.01 
.80 
206 


Domestic Finance Corporation not a subsidiary during 1951 


Copy of semi-annual report available upon request at Executive Offices, 


1112 Ambassador Bldg., St. Louis, Missouri 


NEW YORK AND MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGES (AMT) 


| American Investment Company 
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The Stock 


that money 
can t buy! 


That’s the one people ask us 
about all the time. The one 
that’s bound to go up . . . that 
pays at least 10% on your 
money . . . that won’t ever sell 
for less than you paid for it. 


Well, that stock just doesn’t 
exist. We don’t have it. No 
broker does. 


There are stocks, of course, 
that offer better-than-average 
Opportunities for price appre- 
ciation over the years ahead... 


There are stocks that now 
yield 5%, 6%—even 8% or 
more On your money... 


There are stocks with a long- 
term record of relative price 
stability. 


We could name a number of 
each—but we won’t. Because 
the same stock is seldom suit- 
able for two investment objec- 
tives—let alone three! 


Which stocks you should 
buy will depend on your situ- 
ation—the risks you can afford, 
the rewards you seek. 


But if you'll tell us about 
those, we'll be glad to draw up 
a complete and detailed pro- 
gram showing you just what 
your money can buy. 


There’s no charge, no obli- 
gation, whether you’re a cus- 
tomer or not. Simply address 
your letter to— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL, Investment Inquiries 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 101 Cities 
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The Trend of Events 


STILL HIGHER COST OF LIVING ... The American 
housewife cannot be blamed for casting a jaundiced 
eye on the ever-mounting cost of living. The last 
available Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of-living 
index of 189.6 (June) indicated a new high point, 
the highest in this nation’s history. Since then, the 
cost of foods, especially fruits and vegetables, has 
risen again so that the index has probably penetrated 
further into new high territory. Food comprises one- 
third the cost of living; therefore, the importance of 
the current rise in this vital item is obvious. Since 
May, for example, the consumers’ food index has 
risen from 230.8 to 233.7, a sharp advance in such 
a brief period. 

The drought in many Eastern states has undoubt- 
edly contributed to the higher food costs but prob- 
ably of even greater importance is that with em- 
ployment over 62 million—even though a sizable pro- 
portion is not fully employed—and wage totals 
steadily rising, the demand of the American public 
for ever better living standards is becoming stead- 
ily more insatiable. This places a burden on pro- 
ducers of foodstuffs on a scale never before encoun- 
tered in the history of this country. The massiveness 
of this demand is in itself a 


controls cannot be abandoned until it is safe to do so. 

However, those who may be tempted to criticize 
Congress for what now seems a premature act 
should remember that the Administration shares the 
greater portion of the blame. For years, it has been 
blowing hot and cold on the question of inflation and 
even up to a few weeks ago did not hesitate to use 
a shot-in-the-arm policy in trying to stimulate what 
looked then like a fading economy. It was, there- 
fore, not surprising that it should be accused of 
embarking on this program in the hope of making 
political capital out of its manipulation of controls. 
Now there are reports that the President wishes to 
call in a special session after Labor Day to deal 
with the inflationary problem so far as it concerns 
living costs. 

How this can be interpreted except as a political 
gesture in an election campaign is difficult to see 
for it is obvious that in order to accomplish any 
useful purpose, the special session would have to 
perform its task in record time. This is a manifest 
impossibility in view of the protracted hearings and 
investigations required to do a thorough job. It 
would seem, therefore, that if new control legislation 
must be enacted, the nation 





factor in the inflationary po- 
tential, and this is brought to 
mind even more forcibly with 
the untimely ending of con- 
trols on vegetables and fruits 
by Congress. It is now gener- 
ally realized that the ending 
of controls on cost-of-living 
items entails extra inflation- 
ary hazards unless wages can 
be stabilized, and that such 


We recommend to 





readers the analytical discussion of busi- 
ness trends contained in our column 
“What’s Ahead for Business?” 
regular feature represents a valuable 
supplement to Mr. 
market analysis of importance to in- 
vestors as well as to business men. To 
keep informed of the forces that may 
shape tomorrow’s markets, don’t miss it! 


will have to wait until the next 
regular session of Congress. It 
is to be hoped that in the 
meantime, the cost of living 
will not soar out of sight. 


the attention of our 


This 


A. T. Miller’s stock SMALL BUSINESS AND THE 


ARMS PROGRAM .... An in- 
teresting sidelight on the part 
that small business is playing 
in the defense effort is cast by 
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a report of the Small Defense Plants Corporation 
to the President and Congress. Telford Taylor, chief 
of this division, complains that the little fellow in 
business is receiving a far smaller share of military 
orders than he should and that the large corpora- 
tions, as was true in World War II, are receiving 
the bulk. 

In the last war, the government set up the $100 
million Smaller War Plants Corporation, which as 
events turned out, was virtually wasted. The pur- 
pose of this agency was to set up an organization 
to aid small business in securing a fair share of 
available war contracts. However, the large corpo- 
rations, with their immense and efficient capacity, 
were not able through sub-contracting to make as 
much use of the small shops and plants as the gov- 
ernment insisted on since delays imposed by the 
necessity of training small plant owners in special 
techniques and in special machinery often proved a 
formidable handicap. It would seem therefore, even 
with the best will in the world to aid small business, 
the larger corporations will continue to be in a 
superior position to fill the enormous government 
contracts expeditiously and, probably, more cheaply 
than their little “competitors.” 

Nevertheless, within the framework of existing 
huge military requirements, there is no doubt that 
there ought to be at least some advance in permit- 
ting small business to share more equitably in the 
volume of procurement. It would seem from Mr. 
Taylor’s report that a more intensive program to 
increase small businesses’ share of defense contracts 
is about to be inaugurated. This is a worthwhile 
effort and should be supported. 


EUROPE’S FOREIGN TRADE PROBLEMS... The lack 
of balance between the dollar and non-dollar areas 
of the world remains an apparently insoluble prob- 
lem. Nevertheless, more progress in its solution must 
be achieved if the economic strain under which 
Western European nations are struggling is to be 
prevented from producing a crisis in the not distant 
future. The fact is that unlike the United States, 
whose imports are less than 3.5% of the gross 
national product, the nations of Western Europe 
import from 20 to 50% of their total production, 
depending on the country. Britain, for example, 
imports from 20 to 30%, and Belgium and Norway 
from 40 to 50%. In order to pay for these imports, 
the nations must export in proportion. For them, 
therefore, it is virtually a question of life or death 
to utilize their production in order to obtain the 
dollars with which to pay for their imports. They 
must receive the dollars through trade or remain 
impoverished beneficiaries of American aid. 

Such aid, however, is financed by the American 
taxpayer. That it has been valuable in helping to 
increase European production since the war is 
evident but, according to a recent United Nations 
survey, the rate of increase in production has been 
slowing down for some time. This means further 
restriction in the ability to pay for imports. The 
situation is also aggravated by the fact that the 
United States has been shifting its purchase of 
goods abroad away from Europe and toward North 
and South America. At present, only 15% of our 
imports are from Europe whereas a generation ago, 
they were almost 50%. 


It would seem that these circumstances, in addi- 
tion to the handicaps imposed by our tariff laws, 
have combined to make it more difficult than ever 
for the European nations (outside the Iron Curtain) 
to secure the dollars with which to make their pur- 
chases in this country. This is doubly unfortunate 
inasmuch as it deprives Western Europe of the 
industrial equipment which is available for export 
mainly in the United States and this, in turn, im- 
pedes the modernization of plant so badly needed. 

It is a stark commentary on the state of the 
world that despite the truly heroic efforts by this 
nation to help the free nations of the world repair 
the frightful physical and economic damage caused 
by the war and, despite the considerable progress 
made in restoring some degree of economic viabil- 
ity, the nations concerned are still very far away 
from regaining their former pre-eminent position 
in the world of trade. 

Almost against its will, the United States has 
steadily assumed a more and more commanding 
position until today it towers above all the nations 
of the world. This is a tremendous responsibility and 
demands the most far-seeing statesmanship. We 
must remember that the old proud nations of Eu- 
rope do not relish the position of being wards to 
the United States. They want and should have eco- 
nomic independence. In the long run, this will be 
better for us as well as for them. To bring this 
about, they must be freed of their economic shackles 
in conformity, of course, with their own obligations 
to stand fast with us in our common fight against 
communism. 


ANTI-TRUST SUITS AGAIN .. . Recent action of the 
Department of Justice in moving against the motion- 
picture industry is only one of an interminably long 
series of acts in which federal legal authorities take 
it upon themselves to say how industry should be 
run. According to the Justice Department’s new 
ukase, the moving picture industry would be com- 
pelled to release to television any pictures which 
it now distributes around the country, no matter how 
recent their origin. 

Since the television industry cannot afford to pay 
more than moderate sums for the privilege of util- 
izing films, it is clear that the movie industry would 
be compelled to suffer heavy losses on its new ex- 
pensive films. Under the present set-up the entire 
telecasting industry pays no more than from $25,000 
to $50,000 for the use of a film for nation-wide 
distribution. Since it costs Hollywood as high as 
several million dollars to produce a single film, 
the result obviously would be catastrophic, if the 
movie industry had to follow the Department of 
Justice’s lead. | 

An unfortunate aspect of this development is that 
under the proposed scheme, the Department would 
have the job of supervising its execution. This would 
put this dep’t into business, a place it has no right 
to occupy. Certainly, it ought to be clear that the 
conditions under which business operates today are 
so complex that they require the greatest experience 
and knowledge of the men who have spent years in 
acquiring this needed equipment. As a rule, govern- 
ment officials, whatever other kinds of qualifications 
they may possess, lack this particular kind of ex- 
perience. 
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As J Seo Jt! 


By JOHN CORDELLI 


HOBSON’S CHOICE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


by economic and political situation in the 
two key countries of the Middle East, Egypt and 
Iran has apparently deteriorated into near-chaos. 
In Iran, Premier Mossadegh’s Government is bank- 
rupt as a result of its obstinate refusal to budge an 
inch in the oil dispute. Government salaries are in 
arrears, the Government is dissipating its reserves, 
inflation is rampant and 
the communists are 
hourly getting bolder. 


- . A “CAREFUL L . 
The situation in Egypt UL LADY, THAT'S 





is only a trifle more hope- ff age eae 
ful. Caught between the | AN \ 
declining prices of cotton eo ran . 

and the rising prices of NA 

food, the Egyptian peas- fj 


ant and worker has be- 
come more destitute—if 
that is possible in view 
of their already grinding 
poverty. Meanwhile the 
monarch, now departed, 
and the court favorites 
have fattened on _ this 
sorry society by specu- 
lating in commodities. 

To save the pieces and 
to avoid a violent blow- 
up certain to bring the 
communists into saddle, 
the army stepped in, in 
Egypt. Through its 
spokesman, General Na- 
guib Bey, the army pro- 
poses to be not only the 
guardian of the public 
peace, but also the su- 
pervisor of the long-ov- 
erdue cleansing of Egyp- 
tian politics, and the in- 
troduction of social and 
economic reforms. This 
is something along the 
line of what has hap- 
pened off and on in Latin America. Who is taking 
over the “housecleaning” in Iran is not yet clear. 
The Shah has proved to be a weakling, and the army 
may have the last word as in Egypt. Meanwhile 
Premier Mossadegh has been given dictatorial power 
to deal with the deteriorating situation, but he seems 
to be captive of Moslem fanatics and extremists and 
the real power is likely to be Mullah Ayatollah 
Kashani, a staunch believer in the totalitarian form 
of government. 
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Dowling in The N.Y. Herald Tribune 


We have always strongly believed that if the 
countries of the Middle East are to be saved for 
the free world, sooner or later a sort of “controlled 
non-communist modernization” was necessary, such 
as Kemal Ataturk directed so successfully with a 
group of enlightened, well-meaning people in mod- 
ernizing Turkey. In a space of thirty years, Turkey 
liquidated the old feudal 
system and developed a 
system of democracy 
which may be wanting 


NOT OMAR THE POET” 
from the Anglo-Saxon 
viewpoint, but which 


Sar: ; nevertheless is workable 


he / and makes for political 
| and economic stability. 
Today Turkey, together 
with Greece, is a real 
bastion against the 
spread of communism— 
a bastion the cooperation 
of which need not be 
bought by money. 
What are the chances 
of “controlled non-com- 
munist political and eco- 
nomic modernization” in 
Egypt and Iran? What 
are the chances of Mos- 
sadegh and General Na- 
guib Bey becoming bene- 
volent dictators modern- 
izing their respective 
countries? Frankly we 
do not know, but in 
Egypt at least the omens 
are good. General Naguib 
3ey who sent King Fa- 
rouk packing seems to be 
a capable, sincere and 
earnest man with a real- 
istic grasp of Egypt’s 
needs and position in the 
Free World. While Gen- 
eral Naguib Bey cannot drop Egypt’s claim to the 
Suez Canal and the Sudan for domestic political 
reasons, it seems that he is ready for a reasonable 
settlement with the West. Such a settlement would 
lighten the heavy burden of military expenditures, 
and help to avert the financial crackup which the 
British believe is coming in Egypt. 
On the other hand General Naguib Bey has tied 
his political future to the powerful nationalist Wafd 
party. Since the over- (Please turn to page 608) 
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Selectivity Still Dominant Force in Market 


Speculative interest remains low. Visible factors argue against dynamic near-term move- 
ment either way. Results continue to depend far more on the individual stocks bought, 
held or sold than on the behavior of the daily averages. 


By A. T. MILLER 


S ince the Dow industrial average definitely 
“reconfirmed” a major upward trend several weeks 
ago the general response has been: “So what?” Until 
the “break-out” occurred, the average had topped 
four times in the immediate vicinity of the 276 level 
on upswings since last summer. Theoretically, pene- 
tration of that level should have all the more techni- 
cal significance, in view of the long duration of the 
prior stalemate—and so some hopeful analysts 
reasoned. 

But in fact the average had quite a struggle to 
crawl up to a subsequent high of 280.20 on August 11, 


bettering its top closing level of last September by 
less than 1.5%. The rail average recorded a new 
high August 7; the utility average August 8. All 
three were under moderate profit-taking pressure in 
the forepart of last week, which showed petering out 
tendencies toward the week-end, leaving the net 
changes for the past fortnight both indecisive and 
insignificant. 


General Market Picture Unchanged 


In its more important respects the general market 
picture is about what it has been for a 





MEASURING MARKET SUPPORT 


THE MARKET 1S A TUG-OF-WAR... CONSTANTLY SHIFTING SUPPLY & DEMAND PRODUCES THE FLUCTUATING 
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great many months. Whether measured 
by the Dow industrial average or more in- 
clusive indexes of stock prices, there has 
been a series of limited swings under ro- 
tating minority leadership over the past 
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MEASURING INVESTMENT AND SPECULATIVE DEMAND 


million shares daily. 





ae 





260 





SCALE AT RIGHT 


— 


M.W.S. 100 HIGH PRICED STOCKS —— 130 


The advance has been equally disap- 
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sini T . s T “ 18 months or so, rather than a sustained 
DEMAND for STOCKS and broad forward drive. Each new high 
260 AS INDICATED BY TRANSACTIONS aco point has represented a comparatively 
AT RISING PRICES modest percentage addition to prior highs. 
260 260 One difference in the present instance is 
that the May-August rise to date has gen- 
eee 240 erated even less public interest and specu- 
lative enthusiasm than the prior advan- | 
220 220 cing phases of 1951 and early 1952—and | 
MTT those compared TT in breadth and 
QW trading activity with the performance 
200 ppl elle - from mid-1949 into early 1951. Extremely 
AT DECLINING PRICES disappointing to brokers, volume on this 
180 | | | | 190 phase so far has averaged less than a 


pointing to a majority of those who are | 


holding stocks. The typical lament is: 
“The averages may be moving up, but my 
stocks are getting nowhere.” It has con- 





siderable substance. According to one 
study, about half of all stocks listed on 
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= “= the Big Board and the Curb Exchange 
ae cei tai dea have been unable to better bull-market 

. M.W.S. 100 LOW PRICED STOCKS —— highs made as far back as 1946. Again, a 

| | 7 “ a | | - recent study of more than 1,400 stocks 

we epee ecneette rw ee we a Or or ' showed that about 70% have not bettered 


their 1951 highs thus far in 1952; and 
that 40% of them have not surpassed 
highs made in February of last year or 
some 18 months ago. 
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Every previous Dow- 
sees “sontnemnion” TREND INDICATORS 
trend signal of recent 
years has proved false. It | *'° i 
is too early to say that this | 200 BASIC DEMAND 100 et i 
history has now repeated seses [ea =* | Jios| mws] 
or will soon do so; but if | '9° MAGAZINE OF WALL ST 190 [PRICED |r a ead 
the summer rise in the | 45, 330 COMBINED STOCKS om we 
averages is to be extended | 
even oe _ Pad 210 ee rio Ni ise 
minor corrections are to be 
followed by renewed pre- | *6° INDUSTRIALS 260 1 | wn 
election autumn strength, AT 
as some observers predict, | '°? vg a 
there is certainly a con- 
siderable burden of proof | '” | | y, 
on the market. We do not ek 
rule out either possibility; | *|- Dow sones - econ 
but note that many of RAILROADS 7 
those who are talking | 9 
about a further rise in 


“the Dow” over the few | ¢s 
months, perhaps to 290 or 
300, are thinking of it as | 80 
an opportunity for selling 
rather than buying. 1s 

This, of course, does not 
apply to institutional-fund 
managers. Their responsi- | 6 
bility is to invest incoming 
funds more or less steadily 
on what amounts pretty 
much to a dollar-averag- 
ing basis. They do not have 
to worry unduly about 
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either intermediate or cy- 
clical declines in the mar- 
ket. Their duty is done and they are beyond serious 
reproach if they merely keep on buying “good” stocks 
which qualify under the “prudent-man” rule. It is 
pertinent to observe that this buying is a goodly part 
of the story of the upward bias to date in all familiar 
daily industrial averages or indexes, since they are 
pretty well loaded with Big-Name stocks; and that 
it does not involve judgment on the market trend 
comparable with the responsibility of individuals 
who are buying or selling for their account, or with 
that of those who are responsible for advising 
individuals. 

Institutional-fund buying obviously will leave the 
great body of run-of-the-mill stocks untouched; and 
it is difficult to see anything else which might bring 
them to life. Nor can institutional buying prevent 
sizable intermediate downswings in the averages, at 
least comparable with the several during these past 
18 months; or prevent a bear market when economic 
conditions are ripe therefor. 

The bull arguments are familiar and mostly of 
long standing. They are good dividend yields; gener- 
ally conservative price-earnings ratios; the impress- 
ive amount of cash available for investment; and a 
favorable economic outlook “for at least some months 
to come”. Two comparatively recent changes are (1) 
improvement in civilian business activity ; and (2) re- 
vived interest in inflationary potentialities. However, 
some qualifications are in order. While dividend 
yields are still good, they are less attractive than 
when the market was at lower levels—about 5.6% 
on fair-to- good-grade industrials, against maximums 
of 6.25% early in May and about 6.5% at times in 
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Heavy Capital Outlays Nearing Peak 


If the business outlook is satisfactory “‘for at least 
some months to come”, nevertheless each month 
takes us that much closer to the projected peak in 
arms spending ; and the peak in plant- equipment out- 
lays has been passed. Cash holdings, or equivalent, 
are indeed huge; but cash actually going into common 
stocks is another thing. There is improvement in 
civilian business, but on an over-all basis it remains 
mild; and the “psychology of shortage” which sired 
the heavy forward buying of late 1950 and early 
1951 seems unlikely to recur. If it does not, recovery 
tendencies in basic commodities and in the whole- 
sale price index probably will also remain mild, de- 
spite the Government’s deficit spending. 

The main bear argument is also familiar and old: 
namely the apparent inevitability of a substantial 
post-defense deflationary adjustment, barring global 
war. It has undeniable merit that time is working 
gradually to support it. A secondary bear argument 
is that Federal fiscal policy will become less inflation- 
ary, with either Stevenson or Eisenhower in the 
White House, than it has been under Truman; and, 
hence, that, however the election goes, there is ‘noth- 
ing in it for the market to celebrate either in antici- 
pation or on the event. 

In a current sense—but not a longer-term one—the 
mere fact of familiarity (Please turn to page 608) 
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.Widespread .. 
Economic Impacts 
—In Wake of Steel Strike 


By THOMAS L. GODEY 


S} he steel strike lasted 54 days, cost the 
country 20 million tons of steel, and direct wage and 
industry losses of $4 billion. Indirect losses, arising 
from suspended or partially-suspended operations 
in industries dependent on steel, will probably have 
cost an equivalent amount by the time the final 
effects of the strike have disappeared. Altogether, 
it has been the most expensive strike in history in 
many ways. 

Some industries were set back from 3 to 6 months, 
for it will take them that time to resume normal 
operations. Worse, the military lost many months in 
the receipt of vital equipment and almost a year in 
sorely needed ammunition. 

There is no doubt that the steel strike has been 
one of the most important economic developments 
of the year. It has brought into its wake temporary 
inflationary influences which may eventually have 
an opposite effect. It has caused temporary short- 
ages, the closing of thousands of plants; and a large 
percentage of these will be hampered for months to 
come. It has seriously affected the defense program 
in interruptions to production schedules. It has 
caused widespread unemployment and will continue 
to do so for many months. 


A Year to Make up Lost Wages 


Steel workers alone lost $300 million in wages, 
which will take them a year to make up despite 
their 24 cent-an-hour increase, 16 cents in wages 
and 8 cents in fringe benefits. Merchants in the 
localities affected by the steel stoppage also lost 
several hundred millions in business. There were 
subsidiary losses to transportation. 

The steel industry itself lost $100 million in profits 
and the government about $200 million in lost taxes. 
In return for the wage hike, the industry received 
permission to boost prices by $5.20 a ton in carbon 
steel, the basic product. This was divided into $2.84 
a ton allowable under the “Capehart amendment”; 
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70 cents a ton for the freight rate increase, and 
$1.66 a ton for the new wage increase. 

On an over-all basis, the steel industry will re- 
ceive roughly $500 million more revenue on an 
annual average of 110 million tons of production. 
The wage increase will cost approximately $300 
million a year so that apparently the industry gains 
$200 million. However, steel production costs are 
increased again through rises in raw materials and 
equipment from steel company suppliers so that, 
in the final analysis, the industry is about where it 
was before the strike started, so far as operating 
margins are concerned. 

Cumulative effects of the strike on the steel in- 
dustry are illustrated by the fact that all steel 
fabricators from large to small will have to foot 
higher costs, in materials as well as wages. The in- 
crease of about 12% in labor costs, in addition to 
other items, will raise costs by about $12 a ton in 
fabricated steel. It is obvious that this will affect 
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the entire gamut of consumers’ durable goods, from 
dish-washers to refrigerators, and from automobiles 
to TV sets, though in percentages not yet ascertain- 
able. 

The effects of the strike, of course, have not all 
been adverse. For example, a saturated market 
threatened the steel industry before the strike 
commenced, when capacity was being increased by 
about 1 million tons a month. The nearly 8-weeks 
strike, however, emptied the pipe lines and brought 
about scarcity in place of surpluses. In less dramatic 
style, the same situation developed among manu- 
facturers’ of hard goods who are now able to bring 
their excess inventories into better balance with 
demand. The net result has been to postpone a 
threatened cut in production in consumer durables 
at the end of the year, for probably six months. The 
possibility of price weakness in these lines which 
was discernible several months ago, has now, of 
course, been ended for some time ahead as the 
former incipient buyers’ market has turned into a 
modestly-scaled sellers’ market. 


Effect on Industries 


Shortages of steel for defense and defense-related 
purposes have had a serious effect on military equip- 
ment manufacturing. It is estimated that military 
production has fallen behind by some $4 billion. 
Before the strike, approximately 1 million tons of 
steel monthly was allocated for military use. In 
order to remedy the deficiency, allocations will now 
be stepped up to 2 million tons monthly, the differ- 
ence being borne by manufacturers, for civilian 
use. This means that manufacturers of consumers’ 
hard goods will not get as much steel as they need, 
a factor of potential importance since their finished 
inventories have been moving more rapidly since 
the strike and this may protract unemployment. 

The hardest hit industries are automobile and 
automobile parts manufacturers, with estimates 
that several hundred million dollars in production 
have already been lost. Other manufacturers caught 
by the strike were miscellaneous steel fabricators 
who are seeking some relief from the wage-price 
squeeze through the limping OPS. Farm implement 
makers and home appliance manufacturers have 
also been affected. Oil drilling has been impeded on 
account of the shortage of steel. All of these in- 
dustries will be hampered in their operations for 
varying periods, though it is claimed the principal 
auto manufacturers will get back into satisfactory 
production within a few weeks. This is not true of 
the independents who have found themselves quite 
short of the metal. 

On the physical side, the steel plants suffered con- 
siderable damage by the time the strike was ended. 
Many open hearths will have to be rebuilt, as roof 
cave-ins were numerous. Maintenance troubles also 
developed in blast furnaces. Rebuilding such facili- 
ties is an expensive process. On the contrary, it will 
prove an unexpected boon to the steel-equipment 
manufacturers, especially those which manufacture 
brick to line furnaces. Chemical companies are also 
affected adversely as they depend on steel coke ovens 
for coke oven by-products in order to maintain opera- 
tions at a satisfactory level. 

Priorities for steel, through the National Produc- 
tion Authority, have been given the following: mili- 
tary, atomic energy and strictly defense industries. 
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Defense-related industries which are engaged mainly 
in plant expansion work will receive no extra 
priority. 

One of the general effects of the strike is the 
repercussions in employment as various plants are 
compelled to modify production schedules. Total 
figures for lost employment probably will not be 
large, especially if quick progress is made in re- 
building steel stocks. However, many localities will 
feel the pinch in less employment and, hence, less 
consumer buying until the situation in these places 
is rectified. This affects both employment in con- 
sumer hard goods as production is delayed and out- 
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put curtailed as these plants will have to lay off 
men temporarily. Soft goods consumption in these 
areas also will be affected on account of the tem- 
porarily lower incomes of workers. 

Nevertheless, the effects of the strike will be 
inflationary, at least for the period ahead. The price 
of steel determines the price of thousands of prod- 
ucts. Despite the statement of Economic Stabilizer 
Putnam that the price effects of the strike would 
not be extensive, it is difficult to see how manu- 
facturers can accept their now higher operating 
costs without demanding a proportionate increase 
in the price of their products. 

It is not surprising then that the demand of the 
aluminum industry for higher prices has received 
some satisfaction since the rise in steel prices. It has 
just received an increase of 1 cent a pound in raw 
aluminum and 5% in fabricated products. 


Rise in Living Costs 


A direct factor in renewed inflation is that the cost 
of living started to rise again before the steel strike, 
and has continued to rise. This automatically re- 
leases a chain reaction among industries that employ 
“escalator” clauses in wage contracts. Very shortly, 
workers in the automobile and electrical industries 
will be entitled to a 4% increase, based on the now 
higher living-cost index. At the same time, other 
industries are negotiating for new contracts or 
about to do so. Chief among them is John L. Lewis’ 
union, which undoubtedly will score another of its 
victories. It is likely that the steel wage hike will 
bring in its wake another general rise in wages in 
the next few months, though on a more modified 
seale than in other years. 

Obviously, while this has an inflationary effect, 
at the same time, its effects are defiationary since 
increased prices, arising from higher costs, have 
the effect of limiting consumption. Accordingly, the 
higher prices rise in the next few months the greater 
the impact on consumer buying. We have seen how 
this operates after the first flush of the post-Korean 
boom wore off and consumers refused to pay top 
prices. 

It must further be considered that at present the 
cost of living is almost 15% higher than pre-Korea 
and any additional rise will tend to nullify what- 
ever advantage labor obtains from current wage 
increases. This will directly influence mass buying, 
but the full effect will not be seen for some time. 

As we have seen, the steel strike cost the govern- 
ment some $200 million in taxes in steel losses alone. 
Even before the strike, corporation taxes had com- 
menced to decline. A tabulation of second quarter 
1952 earnings appearing in the last two issues of 
this magazine, indicated an average drop of about 
7% in estimated corporate taxes. With higher costs 
now operative or shortly to be operative for most 
industries, as a result of the steel settlement, ensuing 
declines in profits may bring the government’s cor- 
porate tax loss to nearly 10%. At this rate, the drop 
in corporate taxes in fiscal 1953 might come to as 
high as $2 billion, and not less than $1 billion. 

A figure as large as this will make prospects for 
narrowing the budgetary deficit, already estimated 
at $14 billion, quite dubious. As a matter of fact, 
the situation will be rendered even more unsatis- 
factory since the government’s costs for defense 
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will rise. This will affect the 1954 fiscal year rather : 


than the current year, since terms for contracts 
for most of the current fiscal year have already been 
set. 

The forthcoming budgetary situation is compli- 
cated by the fact that tax receipts for the period 
July-December 1952 will be smaller than the pre- 


vious six months not only on account of generally | 
lower profits but because corporations have already |) 


paid 60% of their taxes in the first half, with only 
40% to pay in the last half. This means that smaller 
cash revenues at a time when direct expenditures 
on military goods deliveries, now being stepped 


up, will increase the need for more government cash. © 


It is probable, under these circumstances, that the 
cash deficit in the six months ending next December 
will be in the neighborhood of $6 to $7 billion. 


Tax Cut Now Improbable 


It now appears that higher costs for military 
equipment and lower corporate taxes will wipe out 
the $2 billion savings Congress ordered in foreign 
aid. This will also probably eliminate any chance 
for a cut in the tax rate, something that had been 
hoped for with a new Administration, especially 
if the Republican party came into power. 

Some of the specific effects of the strike are as 
follows: construction costs up to the highest in 
history, approximately 1.1% above the previous 
record index of 570.5; general building costs up by 
about 1.6%: ; lower-priced cars may increase from 
$50 to $75 a car at the retail level and more on 
the higher-priced cars. This is based on previous 
experience, when every dollar in higher steel prices 
per ton caused an increase in car prices of from $12 
to $18. Higher prices for canned goods are also 
foreshadowed as the cost of tin plate will rise. 

When more progress has been made in liquidating 
old stocks, it is considered probable that the cost 
of consumer durables of all descriptions will rise 
from 3 to 5%. Experience has shown that every 
dollar of increase in steel costs is matched by equi- 
valent rises in costs of materials and wages. 

One of the unfortunate results of the steel strike 
is that the relaxation in government controls espe- 
cially over metals, which had been proposed before 
the steel strike, has been set back for many months. 
With supplies of the three principal metals—steel, 
copper and aluminum—formerly increasing in avail- 
ability for civilian production, it had been hoped 
that burdensome restrictions would have been lifted 
by this time. This will now have to be postponed 
for at least a half year. 


Ultimate Effects of Strike 


Recapitulating, it would seem that the steel settle- 
ment, in improving the general inventory situation, 
has had a favorable effect for the time being. How- 
ever, higher prices which match higher wages, leaves 
the consumer ultimately in a weakened position and 
will affect his ability to absorb any material increase 
in civilian output much beyond present levels. Thus, 
the ultimate results of the strike may prove even 
more costly than those already experienced. From 
the investor’s standpoint, July’s poor operating 
record in industry, as a result of the strike, is im- 
portant as it foreshadows generally lower third 
quarter earnings. 
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By JOHN D. C. WELDON 


~ 
Ni spectacular activity in the Canadian 
security markets, which for the most part has been 
created by Americans, has recently stimulated a 
certain degree of skepticism as to how long the 
boom can last. Althought it is obvious that the 
present business upsurge has not passed its crest, 





it is of vital concern to the U. S. investor, neverthe- 
less, to follow a course of utmost safety. The Cana- 
dian Government is itself aware of the risk and, 
consequently, the fraudulent share-pushing across 
the border into the U. S. that was so common a few 
months ago has definitely been reduced through 
various devices recently adopted by the Ontario 
Securities Commission. 

Nevertheless, unscrupulous salesmen continue to 
unload millions of dollars of worthless Canadian 
stocks on American citizens. As pointed out by Keith 
Funston, President of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, speculation is a natural and inevitable part 
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American Companies 
with a Stake in Canada 
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in the developing process of any 
rich new country. However, there 
are sound and unsound ways of 
sharing in this growth via in- 
vestment in securities. 

One of the soundest ways for 
the investor to avoid the pos- 
sibility of loss in highly spec- 
ulative Canadian issues, and yet 
participate in the exploration of 
her huge reserves of natural gas, 
iron ore and other strategic materials, is to purchase 
securities of the leading American corporations 
which have branches or subsidiaries in Canada. To- 
day there are more than 2,500 U. S. controlled com- 
panies in Canada, accounting for a quarter of the 
nation’s manufacturing. Hundreds presently are in 
the midst of a vast expansion program, while num- 
erous other companies are building plants for the 
first time. All told, of the accumulated $8 billion 
thus far invested in Canada, over 60% represents 
so-called direct investments by American business. 
The remainder is in marketable securities of Cana- 
dian origin. 

As a result of the unusually healthy atmosphere 
created for Canadian business in general, nearly 
all types of U. S. firms have joined in the desire to 
develop her resources. First, a stable and friendly 
Government welcomes the American businessman 
by offering him complete freedom from monetary 
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controls and trade restrictions. Canada’s currency 
is probably the strongest in the world, having 
steadily risen to sell at about a four-cent premium 
over the U. S. dollar. She is one of the few nations 
that has kept her budget in the black continually 
in the post-war era. 

The Dominion’s gross national product has almost 
doubled since the war while her international bal- 
ance of payments remain strongly in her favor. And 
more important to the American businessman, both 
the Canadian individual and corporate income tax 
rates are lower than those in this country, while in 
addition there is no capital gains tax. With all these 
facets of economic power plainly visible, U. S. enter- 
prise is naturally encouraged to invest in this bright 
new frontier of capitalism. 


Began with Oil Rush 


Although America’s first real interest in Cana- 
dian ventures sprang with the “black gold” rush of 
1947, when Imperial Oil Co. Ltd. made its initial 
worthwhile discoveries, the actual scramble did not 
commence until after the outbreak of war in Korea. 
It was the stark realization of the drastic need for 
raw materials and other strategic items for defense 
that actually ignited the present enthusiasm of 
U. S. companies. 

As is commonly known, the search for petroleum 
in the province of Alberta has been the major at- 
traction for American capital. Since the great Leduc 
field was discovered in 1947, practically every major 
oil company in the U. S. has either begun to drill 
or already has been successful in production. 

Including the funds spent by the largest petrol- 
eum company in Canada, Imperial Oil, which is 
owned to the extent of 70% by Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, nearly $1 billion has been invested by 
private American firms in oil alone. This robust sum 
represents capital expenditure by such other petrol- 
eum giants as Gulf, Socony, Shell, Tidewater, At- 
lantic, Sun, Standard of California, Amerada, Phil- 
lips and numerous smaller companies. Inasmuch as 
previous articles in this magazine have covered 
nearly all the U. S. petroleum firms with interests 
in Canada, we are discussing this phase of American 
operation in Canada briefly. 

Based on the present rate of new production, plus 
anticipation of another $1 billion investment in the 
next three years, daily crude output in the new 
fields of Western Canada should rise to over 400,000 
barrels by 1954, with the aforementioned companies 
benefiting mostly from the increased capacity. From 
the investor’s viewpoint, the securities of these old 
established U. S. oil companies provide considerably 
more appeal than the Canadian parvenus for two 
reasons. First, they have the advantage of Ameri- 
can know-how, which is the best in the world, and 
they have the experience and tools to implement their 
ingenuity. 

The development of the oil fields has been ac- 
companied by the natural expansion of pipelines 
to carry the surplus reserves to distant refineries. 
Interprovincial Pipeline, an affiliate of Imperial with 
both American and Canadian capital, is the largest 
company, having 1,126 miles of pipeline running 
from Edmonton to Superior, Wisconsin. This in 
return has meant great progress in the petrochemi- 
cal industry as the use of natural gas has been ex- 
ploited to the fullest extent as a primary raw 
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material. Items once imported, such as alcohol, | 
glycol, ammonia, carbon black and synthetic fibers, | 
are now being manufactured in quantity. Among | 


the U. S. leaders whose earnings have received a 
stalwart boost from its Canadian ventures is Dow 
Chemical. Last year alone, Dow’s Canadian sales 
increased by one-quarter. A good share of the $100 
million acquired from the recent debenture offering 
is slated for allocation in Canada. 

Second to her wealthy oil terrain, Canada’s rug. 
ged regions of the Quebec-Labrador wilderness has 
uncovered rich iron ore deposits that have attracted 
hundreds of millions of American dollars from such 


leading mid-western companies as Eaton Manufact- | 


uring, M. A. Hanna Co. and Inland Steel. 

The two remaining principal sources of Canadian 
income—minerals and forests—have absorbed another 
billion dollars of U. S. money in the past few years. 
With increasing use since the war of the newer light 
metals, such as tantalum, columbium and titanium, 
it is only natural that Americans concentrate their 
operations in areas where deposits are believed to 
be potentially extensive. One of these locations is 
at Lake Allard, Quebec, where the Quebec Iron & 
Titanium Co., owned two-thirds by Kennecott Cop- 
per and one-third by New Jersey zinc, has a deposit 
of 100 million tons of rich ore, averaging over 82% 
of combined iron and titanium oxides. The bulk of 
the slag output goes to the pigment industry for use 
in the paint, textile, white rubber, paper and cera- 
mic industries. 


It is this type of light metal producers whose 
capital investments are now supplanting those of 
Aluminum Co. of America, one of the very first 
private American concerns to lend its ingenuity and 
production facilities to Canada, when in 1925 it 
merged with the Canadian Manufacturing and De- 
velopment Co. Although forced to liquidate its 
Canadian holdings by court order as a result of a 
monopoly suit, Alcoa to date has made the largest 


dollar investment over the years. While U. S. com- | 
panies have not been given a chance at the vast | 


uranium deposits because they are Crown-held, the 
Government’s ban on prospecting has been lifted 
and now American adventurers are roaming poten- 
tial fields with Geiger counters. 


Wide Interest in Pulp and Paper 


_ Occupying first position in the Canadian economy 
is the pulp and paper industry, the tremendous 
growth of which has made it possible for three out 
of every five newspaper pages in the world to be 
printed on Canadian newsprint. Operations of the 
industry have become more integrated in recent 
years, principally due to U. S. participation. 

For instance, Celanese Corp. of America has a 
three-pronged plant and expansion program well 
underway, which when completed will give it a cel- 
lulose mill, a petro-chemical plant and a highly in- 
tegrated lumber, newsprint and pulp factory. After 
six years of gestation, the Celanese adventure is 
proving itself fruitful. In fact, with the early dis- 
illusionments caused by such misfortunes as local 
politics and primitive access to forests now buried, 
the company eventually expects to have a larger 
investment in Canada than in this country. As a 
growth company investment Johns Manville, too, 
whose Canadian subsidiary provides asbestos fibers 
to the parent company as well as to all other 
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branches, seem more attractive 
for long-range possibilities. 

A host of other leading Amer- 
ican manufacturers and retail- 
ers have accepted the challenge 
offered in Canada’s expanding 
economy. They represent food, 
general merchandise, textile, 
rubber, electrical appliance, au- 
tomobile and other lines. Among 
these we find such good to high- 
grade securities as Safeway 
Stores, Sears-Roebuck, which has 
recently made a good-sized in- 
vestment through the purchase 
of Simpsons (Canada’s largest 
department store), Woolworth, 
Goodrich, Westinghouse, General 
Motors and Chrysler. There are 
still numerous other U. S. firms 
which have contributed limitless 
scientific, technological and mer- 
chandising skills, as well as 
America’s mass production and 
assembly-line methods. 

In the eyes of financial ex- 
perts Canada is one of the very 
few countries in the world where 
American investments are prac- 
tically safe from the hazards of 
government instability or even 
where there is any hostility to- 
ward business in general. The 
conditions existing within the 
boundaries of our northern 
neighbors are quite the opposite 
to those prevailing in many sec- 
tions of the globe where expro- 
priation or nationalization 
threats are a constant menace to 
the capital investment of U. S. 
companies. 

Unlike these less secure na- 
tions, Canada is fully aware of 
the advantages of American par- 
ticipation in th edevelopment of 
her natural resources and there- 
fore welcomes our ingenuity and 
dollars. Instead of coaxing for- 
eign capital as frequently neces- 
sary in other countries, risk 
money continues to flow across 
the borders and Canada’s pri- 
mary problem is to digest it 
smoothly so that the onrush will 
not upset her economic balance. 

Thus, millions of American 
shareholders already have a 
vested interest in the Canadian 
boom, for their equities repre- 
sent companies which have a big 
dollar stake in the Dominion. 
Others are beginning to realize 
that the best way to participate 
in one of the economic wonders 
of our times, and yet retain the 
protection offered in quality 
stocks, is by investing in these 
top-notch companies whose in- 
terests in Canada are likely to 
prove lucrative over a _ long- 
range period. 
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Canadian Investments of Leading American Companies 





‘(Amount estimated*) 


Compeny 





Aina Co. Ps iin 


American Brake Shoe 


Bridgeport Brass 


Celanese Corp. of America 


Chrysler 

Crown Zellerbach 
Dow Chemical 
General Dynamics 


General Motors on 


Gulf Oil 


imperial Oil Co. Ltd. 


International Paper Co. 


Johns Manville 
Kennecott Copper 


New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Safeway Stores 


Sears, Roebuck . 


Socony-Vacuum 
Standard Oil of California 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 


ree 


Texas Co. 


SA 





Tidewater “Associated Oil 


Woolworth (F. M) ... 


(millions of v. 3 - dollars) 


375 


161 


150 


85 


175 


125 


335 


125 


20 


20 


45 


130 


150 


100 


: Wholly-owned s 


‘Operations in huge pulp plant (c I 


Remarks 





Holdings of Aluminium Ltd., one-time guledond subsidiary 
of Alcoa, gradually being liquidated as result of monop- 
oly s suit. Aluminium Ltd. _ shipped 434,000 tons in 1951. 

y (D Brake Shoe Co., Lid. ) 
is expanding and contributes heavily to earnings. 


SF 





Noranda Copper & Brass Ltd. of Montreal, second largest 
hie Colbulae Go. 
Ltd.). Construction of petro-chemical and chemical yarn 
and fiber plant in advanced stages. Largest investment 
in Celgar Development Co. Ltd. 


mill in Canada, owned jointly with Noranda Mines, Ltd. 








Owns entire stock of four "subsidiaries in Canada. Net 
earnings from these estimated at over $10 million in 1951. 


Owns one-half of common stock of Elk Falls Co. Ltd. 
through Cc dian subsidiary, Pacific Mills, Ltd. itd. 


Wholly-owns Dow Chemical of Canada, Lid., on one of par- 
ents largest plants occupying 160 acres. Sales increased 
25% during 1951. New v plants under construction. 








Owns Canada’s largest aircraft ‘producer (Canadair, Ltd. ) 
making F-86 Sabrejets. One-half of parent’s business 
made through Canadair. Backlog is 333 million. 


Five overseas units operating in Canada. Manufacture 
and assembie all G.M. cars and trucks, Canadian type 
cars, accessories, locomotives, Frigidaire and Delco-Heat 
products. 


One of most active of American oil companies in Canada. 
Holds 6.6 million acres of undeveloped bases in addition 
to 106 producing wells. 


Owned chiefly by Standard Oil of N. J., which holds 
70% of control of the firm. Is the largest oil company 
in Canada, with proven net crude reserves estimated at 
600 million barrels. Has 800 wells in operation. 


Company’s principal newsprint production concentrated 
in modern mills in Canada. Largest subsidiary is Cana- 
dian Int. Paper Co., with aggregate capacity of 822,000 
tons annually. 

Largest subsidiary (Canadian Johns-Manville Co. Ltd.) 
accounted for 25% of 1951 sales. Major expansion pro- 
gram underway. 

Owns two-thirds of Quebec Iron and Titanium Corp. 
Total of 342,000 tons of ore mined and crushed in Sorel 
plant during 1951. Bulk of output to pigment industry. 


Owns one-third of Quebec Iron and Titanium Corp. 
(See above) 


138 stores located in 5 provinces, with 53 in British 
Columbia alone. 

As of Jan. 7, 1953 will have 50% interest in Simpsons- 
Sears, Ltd., which includes five department stores in 
principal cities representing a total ‘investment of $50 
million by next year. 


Has increased holdings in Western Canada to 7 million 
acres. Completed 11 wells in 1951. 


Holdings have increased to over 11 million | acres. . Main 
interest is in Atcheson field, fourth largest in Canada. 


Company is spending another $200 million "through 
their American-controlled Imperial Oil, Ltd. Latter had 
1,140 producing wells at end of 1951. 

t | | 


Through Texaco Exploration Co., output in 1951 both for 
Texas and subsidiary (McColl-Frontenac) reached 3,700 
barrels daily. 


70— ‘Land holdings approximate those of Imperial, but thus 


far principally of exploratory nature. 


~ 157 stores located it in all Provinces. 





*Inasmuch as overall investments of most companies are not broken down by individual 
subsidiary, estimates have been made where actual figures are not available. 
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By WILLIAM H. CRAWFORD 


a. young friend, a student of economics, 
caught up with us at lunch one day last week. After 
some brief comments on the weather, the conversa- 
tion got around, as we suspected it would, to freight 
car loadings, the economic indexes and other things 
that people generally believe economists talk about. 
It wasn’t long, however, before he touched upon the 
subject which seemed uppermost in his mind. He 
began by saying he thought we were living in an 
industrially decadent America. His premise for this 
extreme statement was that not since the develop- 
ment of the automobile industry had this country 
produced an economic giant to add strength to our 
economic structure. 

“Why,” he asked, “has the enormous development 
of the auto industry which brought it to a position of 
dominance in the earlier decades of the 20th century 
not been duplicated, in other industries? Within the 
last 30 years,” he continued, ‘“‘we have seen many 
new things come into existence—the airplane, radio, 
television, synthetic fibres, and many other indus- 
tries I can’t think of at the moment.” 

Here, he paused. That gave us the chance to point 
out that he reminded us of a fellow behind the steer- 
ing wheel of a car who was seeing things through 
the rear-view mirror when he should be looking 
through the windshield. “You can’t,” we told him, 
“compare the present with the past. Since the begin- 
ning of the Century we have seen many new industries 
become pillars in our economy. The very industries 
you mention are among them and there probably 
will be others. One that is now coming along fast, 
for example, is air conditioning equipment. The 
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course of these new industries, how- 
ever, have been along paths differing 
from that taken by the automobile 
industry. Things change. There is 
nothing more constant than change, and whether or 
not you see it this way, change is a process of evolu- 
tion carrying us closer, maybe imperceptibly, to a 
better state—a more even balance of things. Deca- 
dence sets in with stagnation. On the truth of that 
statement rests the fact that this nation is far from 
decadent, industrially.” 

“We think that you fail to see that this nation is 
not as it was fifty years ago when the auto industry 
stepped out of its swaddling clothes. Up to then, we 
were a country still ‘wet behind the ears.’ We were a 
people of small business, believing in free enterprise 
which we interpreted as meaning cut-throat competi- 
tion with those, who achieved some great measure of 
success, endeavoring to get a monopoly in their fields 
by buying out their competitors if they first failed 
in their efforts to force them out. 

“Monopoly, however, is a menace to both business 
and to society, in that it destroys free enterprise and 
weakens the economy. The Sherman anti-trust law is 
one of the soundest that the Congress ever enacted. 
But monopolies are in violation of all economic laws 
as well. ‘Big business,’ contrary to the rantings of 
the rabble-rousers, doesn’t signify monopoly. What 
the founders of U. S. Steel had in mind when they 
gathered together the component arts of that corpo- 
ration 50 years or so ago, is something to be guessed. 
One thing is certain, they were motivated by the idea 
that such a group of companies would be better able 
to serve society and make more money under a con- 
solidation than they had been doing separately. 


New Concepts of Business 


“It may be that the same motive actuated the 
organizers of General Motors. If that was their 
motive, how right they were. Conditions then were 
ideal for such consolidations. We were a nation of 
small businesses—in a sense, local propositions. The 
consolidations that were possible then were in ac- 
cordance with the times. Since then, times have 
changed. The concepts of business have changed. The 
automobile industry is, perhaps, the last industrial 
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field to be developed along the lines as we knew them. 
But that does not signify industrial decadence. 

“America is still growing, and at a faster pace 
than at any time in the last 50 years. To the lay- 
man, this fact is obscure. He keeps looking for devel- 
opments to follow the obsolete pattern. The nearest 
thing to formation of a new industry along those 
lines has been aircraft, but an airplane cannot be 
compared to the automobile, at least not yet, despite 
the fact that they have been building airplanes ever 
since the Wright brothers took off at Kitty Hawk. 
As you know, the airplane industry languished for 
years until the first World War. After that, it settled 
back to eke out an existence from government orders 
and what other business came to it. During World 
War II it again came to life, and, with the help of 
Canadian plants produced in 1944, 96,318 planes, all 
of which went into military service. With peace re- 
stored output again declined, United States produc- 
tion in 1947 being 17,717 planes, including 2,100 for 
military service. You can’t build an industry on that 
volume of business. Contrast this with the automo- 
bile business. In 1947, output of cars and trucks 
exceeded 43, million units valued at $5.6 billion. But 
this output was small compared to the more than 8 
million cars and trucks turned out in 1950 worth 
more than $10 billion.” 


Adding Strength to Our Economy 


“But,” our student asked, “‘what about radio, tele- 
vision and the synthetic fibres? These certainly are 
not industries that have languished in the doldrums, 
nor are they dependent on war business.” That 
thought occurred to us, too; in fact, we were antici- 
pating his question. “You’re right,’’ we said. ‘“Pro- 
duction of synthetic fibres is a fast growing industry. 
It is a little difficult, however, to draw a composite 
picture of what is taking place in that field. Except 
for rayon and nylon, the industry is so new it lacks 
sufficient data for our purpose. These fibres, however, 
are now only two of the many synthetics that have 
been developed to enlarge the industry not only in 
diversification of products but to expand its markets 
and the potentialities. For many of the companies, 
however, production of synthetic fibres will not be 
their principal activity. Eastman Kodak Corp., will 
undoubtedly continue as the leader in the photo- 
graphic supply field. Un- 
ion Carbide & Carbon, 
along with Dow, Monsanto 
and the other chemicals 
will, to be sure, continue 
to develop their positions | 
in the chemical industry 
which, incidentally, is rap- 
idly growing under the 
impetus of new products 
and the development of 
new uses for older prod- 
ucts. Developments’ in 
chemicals has not only 
pushed back the industry’s 
own horizon but is bring- | 


ing into existence for 
many other industries 
new horizons beyond 


which lie industrial possi- 
bilities the nature and 
value of which cannot be 
predicted. 
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“Radio-set manufacturing certainly is an indus- 
try. It rates that rank by its accomplishment in sell- 
ing 188 million receiving sets since 1922. Retail 
value of 1950 output alone was close to $2.8 billion. 
Does that astound you,” we asked. He looked at us 
unbelievingly, and then did some quick arithmetic, 
coming up with the fact that radio’s 1950 volume 
was equal to 26.8‘ of all the automobiles and trucks 
sold in the same year by the entire automobile in- 
dustry. 

“Television-set manufacturing,” we continued, “is 
also an industry—a big industry—even though it is 
only five years old. In that period of time it has sold 
about 18 million sets. Actual figures as to value are 
lacking, but it seems reasonable to estimate that 
1950 output was worth about $1.8 billion. Quite a 
solid base for an infant business.” 


” 


Changing Forms of Competition 


“T still can’t understand,” our student friend said, 
“why, with radio and television set production at 
such levels, these businesses have not taken on the 
stature of industries comparable with that of the 
automobile business.” ‘One reason for that,” we 
replied, “is that everybody can’t start making auto- 
mobiles. That’s a business requiring heavy, special 
equipment necessitating a heavy outlay of capital. 
And don’t forget, even though Ford, General Motors 
and Chrysler are the top names, it is a competitive 
field, highly sensitive to economic changes. Other 
fields are not so complicated. A hundred years ago 
there might have been some basis for Emerson’s oft- 
quoted ‘If a man built a better mouse trap, etc.’ But 
not today. The world might have sought him out, but 
not long enough to make a beaten path to his door. 
If his trap was really good and the world needed it, 
he wouldn’t be able to meet the demand and his 
attempt at monopoly would produce competition 
from somebody with as good or a better mouse trap.” 

“Industry, 50 years ago, perhaps, didn’t see it, 
but its own activities plus the natural course of 
events were bringing it closer to a new form of 
competition. It was, you might say, preparing indus- 
try for the time when the very bigness of the nation 
would make monopoly undesirable and impossible. 
What do vou suppose the status of radio and tele- 
vision would be today (Please turn to page 606) 
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CLOSE to indorsement of the democratic ticket is the 
editorial condemnation of the methods by which 
Eisenhower was nominated, appearing in the col- 
umns of the United Mine Workers Journal. Strangest 
feature of the comment is the fact that it is virtually 





WASHINGTON SEES: 


Republicans cannot give Dwight D. Eisenhower 
a “friendly” senate in the event they install him 
in the White House—not unless they sweep the 
country about as thoroughly as the democrats 
did in the FDR-Landon election, and that prospect 
is not seen by even the most enthusiastic GOPer. 


Should the general win by a good-sized mar- 
gin, he will carry in a republican house of repre- 
sentatives. If he squeaks by he will become the 
first President in many years to take office with 
both branches of congress in nominal control of 
the opposing party. (Several have faced that 
problem mid-way during their administrations.) 

Of 35 senate seats up in November, 21 are 
held by republicans and 14 by democrats. That 
means the GOP must hold all it now has, which 
is by no means a certainty since some of the 





incumbents have powerful opposition, and they 
must pick up three additional offices. 


Considering the fact that many of the vacan- 
cies will occur in traditionally democratic states 
(Byrd of Virginia, for example) the mathematical 
problem of the GOP is to get 24 victories in 29 
elections. It could happen, of course, but against 
the present political background it would write 
a chapter in election history. 


¥, 
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— SOCIAL SECURITY AND INFLATION — 


K. T. 


an indorsement of the Taft-Hartley Act, via the route 
of questioning whether sponsorship of that law justi- 
fied the charge that Senator Taft could not be elected. 
Said the Journal: “Despite the slogan ‘Taft can’t 
win!’ Eisenhower has already let it be known that 
his election hopes are pinned to the all-out support 
of Taft and the experienced political work horses of 
the Taft following.” 


TECHNIC of the mine workers union is one of subtlety 
when it comes to the inner workings of the organiza- 
tion. Outwardly it is bull-in-the-china-shop, bombas- 
tic language, bombarding all ‘“‘enemies” of labor, de- 
manding all or nothing. But the real decisions are 
handled in silk glove methods. When men are ordered 
back after a strike, it makes a difference whether the 
whistle toots once or twice—it means the difference 
whether there is actual compliance with a court order 
or whether the direction is a phony. And when the 
official organ of the party says in effect that Eisen- 
hower can’t win, it’s invitation to action! 


CANDIDATES for office may expect to be put on the 
spot on the question of increased social security bene- 
fits. Congress voted a slight increase in benefit pay- 
ments just before adjournment but it was a token 
recognition of the demands made by organized 
groups and they’re going after more. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics is somewhat slyly backing the cam- 
paign; pointing out that the average male who now 
enjoys six years of retirement after reaching the age 
of 65 can look forward to nine years of retired life in 
the year 1975. But with living costs constantly mount- 
ing the question is asked: What do you use for 
money? 


MILITARY draft policy must be reviewed in the light 
of current manpower shortage and General Hershey 
will be called upon to exercise broad discretionary 
powers soon with respect to deferments. If the armed 
forces are to remain at a level of 3.5 million men, 
that cannot be accomplished under the present regu- 
lations. Thé.pool of men within military age brackets 
is being constantly cut by additions to the ranks of 
discharged veterans. Industrial and agricultural de- 
ferments, medical 4F’s are increasing. Hershey is eye- 
ing deferred fathers. 
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John L. Lewis is biding his time on new 
contract arrangements for his United Mine Workers in the 
expectation that he'll get what he wants without 
a fight or a strike. And he may be right. The working 
agreements with the bituminous and anthracite operators 
expire in the last week of September. Lewis has reminded 
the employers of that fact, as if it were not painfully 
known to them already. He hasn't said yet what he 

wants but the 21 cents an hour won by steel workers is 


undoubtedly the target. 
































It will be a labor-management anomaly in the 
coal industry if the new contract is signed without 
the impetus of a strike. In eight of the last 10 years, 
stoppages preceded the execution of the document without 
which, Lewis says -- and makes stick -- miners will not 
work. Assuming it does not go along for too many weeks, 
a coal field strike is not a national threat, won't 
be this time, if there is one. Tonnage already above 
ground and in storage would take care of current needs over a fairly long haul. 
And the operators are not especially worried; they saw the steel mills get price 
ceiling concessions to offset wage boosts, don't feel they have much to lose sleep 
about in that particular. 






































While the miners all but deify their leader, Lewis, they have suffered 
from strikes in the past. Their enthusiasm over walkouts as depicted in press and 
newsreel pictures is synthetic. Nobody knows that better than Lewis, himself, 
for he keeps close tab on production figures, realizes that the tonnage brought to the 
surface zooms just before contract time as the miners turn on the heat for bonus pay- 
ments to tide them over possible workless periods. As of September 1, according 
to best available data, the country's needs could be met for at least two months if not 
another pound of coal were mined. And producers have a cushion: going prices 
today are 70 cents a ton under what OPS permits. Operators, therefore, are not 
likely to put up much of a fight over a reasonable boost in wages. 



































While it cannot be guestioned that President Truman's indorsement of _ 
Adlai Stevenson played a large part in winning the nomination for Illinois" 
"politically reluctant dragon" it is indisputable that the President has lost much of 
his influence in other quarters. Witness the Missouri primaries. In his home state, 
the Truman choice for the senatorial nomination was snowed under a 160,000 vote 
majority by W. Stuart Symington. The results are more noteworthy when it iS con- 
Sidered that the President was backing a long-time resident of the state, its attorney 
general, and Symington only recently settled within its boundaries. 





























The Missouri primary drove home to the Pendergast machine that it is 
through definitely and finally. Mr. Truman was paying a debt to the source of his 
political rise by backing the candidate of a come-back effort by the old organization, 
but even that wasn't enough. Truman "purges" have been even less successful than 
those of his predecessor, FDR, who managed only to drive John J. O'Connor out of a 
Seat in the House of Representatives. 























Sentiment rarely plays any part in politics on the high level, but Washing- 
ton newsmen who know President Truman well, and sincerely like him as an individual 
even if they don't always agree with his policies and programs have difficulty under- 
Standing his politics. By all the rules of quid pro quo, his indorsement for the 
Presidential nomination, should be expected to go to Alben Barkley who is generally 
credited with electing the ticket four years ago, or Averell Harriman who did the 
White House chores on domestic and foreign fields. 


























But the nod went to Governor Stevenson who never served the national admin- 


istration because he never was asked to do So. Then came Symington's candidacy in 


Missouri. He had departed his business connections to be Secretary of the Air Force, 
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took over the thankless job of chairman of the National Security Resources Board 








political speech which should be read. The label was misleading; it will prove to be 
the campaign document, the unofficial platform on which the retired general will make 
his bid for the White House. While it dealt in issues more in generality than in 
specifics, it recited aspirations which to the ordinary voter sound like assured 

cures rather than mere diagnoses. General Eisenhower called for an improved economy 
based on something more lasting than war emergencies, for all the known virtues 
including honesty in public office. Now the country awaits the ways and means 

of the progran. 



































CIO economists are forecasting a possible business recession in 1953 and 
1954. They put it this way: "If consumer buying and consumer spending do not rise 
sufficiently to make up for the leveling off of defense spending and the decline in the 
construction of new plants and equipment, there are signs of economic danger ahead." 
That's hardly an adventure in the science of business, and it may be discounted as a 
self-serving declaration in the light of upcoming contracts, but it does focus upon a 
thought that may be having too little attention, for which too little preparation 
may be made. 





























The labor union's report isn't based upon Surface examination, it becomes 
apparent upon reading. Data are displayed to sustain the assertion that buying power, 
after taxes, of manufacturing workers with three dependents was only 1 per cent greater 
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and was below the last guarter level of 1950. Result is that incomes have not kept 
pace with increased costs of living, and consumer purchasing has had to be curtailed. 
This, the discussion proceeds, has caused cancellation of many orders for consumer 
goods and the results will be felt in employment levels. Already, says the CIO, 

many cities and towns in which non-durable goods industries predominate have been hit 
by unemployment and part-time employment. 


























Death of Senator Brien McMahon of Connecticut, could have an important bearing 
upon the senatorial alignment, partywise. It means that two senate seats must be 
filled in the Nutmeg State this year. Senator William Benton, appointed by his 
former advertising firm associate Chester Bowles, did not prove to be a strong vote 
getter when he came up two years ago to fill an unexpired term, but he had the advantage 
of McMahon's vote-drawing power. Benton actually had cancelled his house lease here 
in anticipation of defeat, but he inched through. This year he must carry the load 
with a candidate making a first try for the high office. 























Connecticut normally goes democratic in Presidential election years -- 
the past two decades, that is. But the Roosevelt influence was strong, probably the 
determining factor. While the state's delegation was the first to switch to Stevenson, 
the democratic nominee is unknown to rank-and-file voters there. If he fails to click 
during the early appearance he plans to make in Connecticut, two senate seats will fall 
to the republicans, party leaders on both sides reportedly agree. 









































The democratic high command has stepped up its optimism as a result of 
recent favorable development south of the Mason-Dixon Line. The party saw its ticket 
victorious in 1948 in spite of the walkout by several southern states and it was 
obvious that a break in the "solid south" was not necessarily fatal. But it was not 
difficult to sense in the attitude of the convention (and its ultimate action on seat- 
ing delegates) a feeling that it would be politically comfortable to have the 
1948 absentees back in the fold. 


In the July 12 issue of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, Leonard F. Smith 
was described as a democratic candidate to unseat Senator Joseph McCarthy of Wisconsin. 
Actually, the candidate's name is Schmitt and he's a republican. In justice to our 
Washington correspondent it must be said that he spelled Wisconsin correctly. 
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By V. L. HOROTH 





Y. the almighty American dollar slipping 
abroad? Is it considered to be getting softer? Does 
it still buy as much overseas as it used to? 

American tourists returning from vacationing 
abroad have interesting stories to tell about their 
experience with the purchasing power of the dollar. 
Many of those who travelled in Canada were asked 
to pay as much as $1.05 for one Canadian dollar, 
whereas less than one year ago many of us were 
impatiently insisting on paying no more than 90 
U.S. cents. To be sure the Canadian businessmen 
are not particularly happy about this appreciation 
of their country’s currency. It discourages many 
American tourists and makes Canadian-made goods 
not only harder to sell in the United States, but 
tempts the Canadians to do their shopping in this 
country. 

Those tourists who travelled on the European 
Continent this summer and who delighted in buying 
their foreign monies in the black markets—we sus- 
pect to match their wits with European money- 
changers rather than to save money—had similar 
experience with Dutch guilders, Belgian francs, 
Swedish kronas, German marks and even Austrian 
schillings. They got definitely fewer of them than 
one year ago in the black markets, although official 
rates remain unchanged. French francs too have 
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strengthened somewhat vis-a-vis 
the dollar since last winter, when 
the dollar bought nearly 490 


° e franes in the so-called free or 
Shifts tn the Value of the. — parallel market. A month or so 


ago the dollar was selling for only 
390 francs, but in recent weeks it 


S D l | A b d is once more bringing as much as 
420 francs. 
o We Olliar roa ag ag 


cans, who only a few months ago 

were inclined to discount the dol- 

lar below the official rate of ex- 

change, are now eager to get hold 
of dollars and are inclined even to pay a small pre- 
mium. And of course, in all British countries other 
than Canada, the U.S. dollar continues to be a much- 
wanted prize. 


Canadian Dollar Premium 


The apparent softness of the dollar in Canada and 
some of the Continental countries is easy to explain. 
Canada is currently going through:a period of over- 
supply of dollars. Not only Americans directly but 
Europeans through New York banks are pouring 
millions of dollars into Canada. Some of these funds 
are seeking investment in Canada, and some are 
going into the Dominion for safekeeping, attracted 
by somewhat lower taxes and Ottawa’s sensible fis- 
cal policies. As long as this stream of funds con- 
tinues to pour into the Dominion, the Canadian dol- 
lar is likely to sell at a premium. But once the invest- 
ment fever slackens, the Canadian dollar may once 
more go below par, since the balance of the so-called 
current commercial and service transactions con- 
tinue to run against Canada. 

On the Continent of Europe there is probably also 
a somewhat more plentiful supply of dollars avail- 
able. This is due partly to American tourist spend- 
ing which is expected to reach a new record this 
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year, and partly to the Europeans being less eager 
to hold dollars than in the past. Many of them—the 
Belgians, the Dutch, the Scandinavians and even 
the Italians — are no longer as distrustful of their 
own currencies as they used to be. There has been 
definite hardening of the Dutch guilder and the 
German mark, and, of course, the Belgian franc is 
almost freely convertible now. 

The hesitancy abroad to hold dollars first became 
apparent following the outbreak of the Korean war. 
If there was to be another war, the Europeans rea- 
soned, the United States would have to bear the 
brunt of it, and past experience indicated that con- 
sequently the purchasing power of the dollar would 
erode more than that of other currencies. In the 
light of this reasoning, many foreigners (and Amer- 
icans as well) who held capital here for safekeeping 
transferred it to what was considered the relatively 
greater safety of Canada, Uruguay, South Africa, 
Australia, and even Mexico. A great deal of this 
money is now back here. Canada, however, continues 
to be the favored haven. 

As for the fluctuation of the dollar on the French 
free market, the changes reflect confidence in the 
franc on the part of the general French public rather 
than any erosion of the purchasing power of the 
dollar. When it seemed that Premier Antoine Pinay 
would be able to balance the budget and hold down 
inflationary forces, the average Frenchman was will- 
ing to hold on to his francs instead of buying dollars 
or gold napoleons from his favorite blackmarket 
operator. But Pinay’s gold loan was none too suc- 
cessful and it appears more and more that the 
French government will have to borrow again from 
the banks. There are signs that confidence is waning 
and that a scare psychology, always close to the sur- 
face in France, is again taking over. 

But after all has been said about some softening 
of the U.S. dollar in Canada and some of the Con- 
tinental countries, the fact remains that the dollar 
continues to be the most-sought-after currency in 


the world. Large areas of the world, such as Latin 














)omenienens oman 
Shrinkage in the Value of Money 
(As measured by Prices of Consumer Goods or Cost of Living) 
Shrinkage as Shrinkage as 
of June 30, '51 of June 30, '52 
Since 1939 Since June 

Percent 1950 
Switzerland 39.5 Colombia 4.3 
South Africa 41.6 Turkey 5.6 
Sweden 43.7 India 6.3 
Canada 45.4 Spain 8.8 
U.S. A. 46.1 U.S. A, 9.1 
United Kingdom 48.5 Egypt 10.5 
Uruguay 49.0 Canada 10.8 
Australia 50.0 Italy : 12.3 
Netherlands 61.5 Sweden 13.0 
Egypt tase ee South Africa 13.0 
India 68.5 Denmark 13.2 
Turkey 71.1 United Kingdom 15.2 
Colombia 71.6 Netherlands 16.3 
Argentina 73.4 Mexico 24.7 
Spain 73.4 France 21.8 
Belgium 74.8 Sweden 23.0 
Mexico 74.8 Uruguay .. . 2B 
Chile 85.3 Japan 24.1 
France 94.6 Israel 32.9 
Italy 98.1 Chile 33.4 
Japan 99.3 Argentina 39.5 
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America, the British Commonwealth outside of Can- 
ada and the Bermudas, the Middle East and South- 
ern Europe, are suffering from the shortage of dol- 
lars. There are countries willing to accept lower 
prices for their products, or selling such commodities 
as silver, just to obtain dollars with which to buy 
the needed goods in this country. 


Dollar Still the Cornerstone 


As a matter of fact, the dollar continues to be the 
cornerstone on which rests the stability of many 
other currencies, those of the Caribbean and Central 
American countries, for example. Probably close to 
40 per cent of international trade is dollar-financed. 
If the dollar were to behave in the way of the 
French france or the Japanese yen, chaos would en- 
sue in international trade. Whatever multilateral 
trade there exists would probably disappear and the 
world would return to bilateral or barter trading. 
With international confidence in the dollar under- 
mined, saving at home and abroad would be dis- 
couraged, the tendency toward government planning 
and control would be strengthened, and the struggle 
against international communism handicapped 

Hence it is a duty not only to ourselves but to the 
rest of the Free World to keep the value of the dol- 
lar stable and our monetary system sound. Inflation 
and the loss of the purchasing power of money 
brings on “a contagion of fear,” to quote a New York 
Bank Letter, ‘‘that the loss of value, under some in- 
exorable force or another, is going to continue in- 
definitely.” Some people today are contending that 
precisely this is going to happen, and there is con- 
siderable force in their argument. The Bank con- 
tinues: 


“Good money has always been a hallmark of 
national strength and solvency. It is an essential 
foundation to the position of the United States in 
the world today, as it is to economic order, pro- 
gress, and justice.” 


Purchasing Power Abroad 


How does the record of the buying power of the 
U.S. dollar, as measured by the prices of consumers 
goods or the cost of living, compare with other cur- 
rencies? As will be seen from the accompanying 
chart, inflation during the First World War brought 
the purchasing power of the dollar by 1920 to about 
50 cents of the 1913 dollar. The postwar deflation 
brought about a recovery to nearly 60 cents during 
the prosperous twenties. Following the great depres- 
sion the dollar recovered to nearly 80 cents. Since 
then it has shrunk in 15 years out of 18. During the 
Second World War it lost nearly 30 cents (in terms 
of the 1913 dollar) and another 5 cents since the 
outbreak of the Korean war. As of last June the 
1952 dollar was worth only about 37 cents in com- 
parison with the 1913 dollar, and 52 cents in com- 
parison with the 1939 dollar. 

A glance at the accompanying table showing the 
shrinkage of the purchasing power of various for- 
eign currencies during the 13-year period, 1939-1952, 
and the 3 year-period 1948-52, indicates that only 
four other currencies, the Canadian dollar, the Swiss 
franch, South African pound, and the Swedish krona 
have retained a greater purchasing power than the 
U.S. dollar over the long period of years. The rest 
of the currencies have made a poorer showing, some 
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However, we have done a poorer job than many 
other countries in maintaining the purchasing power 
of our currency since the outbreak of the Korean 
War, and this of course is the basis for the suspicion 
of the dollar on the part of the foreigners. Accord- 
ing to Professor Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard 
there is a “limit of tolerance” on dollar depreciation 
of perhaps 3 to 4 per cent a year. At 314 per cent, 
compounded, the price level would double—and the 
dollar lose half of its value—every twenty years. If 
the dollar should decline more than 314 per cent a 
year over a long period, Dr. Slichter believes, peo- 
ple might be panicked into converting money into 
goods, precipitating runaway inflation. 


1925 


Problems For Foreign Aid 


The fact that we have let the purchasing power of 
the dollar slip—or to put in another way, the fact 
that we let our price level rise somewhat more than 
was the case elsewhere—raises a number of signifi- 
cant problems for our foreign aid program and for 
our external trade. This is the more so since the 
terms under which steel and other recent strikes 
were settled tend to add considerably to our pro- 
duction costs. This means rising prices for our man- 
ufactured goods. 

Insofar as our foreign aid program is concerned, 
the rising prices here mean that the dollar which we 
appropriated either for foreign economic or mili- 
tary aid, will buy less agricultural equipment, fewer 
tanks and less gasoline. The reduction in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar is thus nullifying the 
benefits of our increased appropriations—meaning 
that a part of the burden that weighs so heavily on 
the American taxpayer is just wasted. 

The rise of our prices—the loss of the purchasing 
power of the dollar—if unaccompanied by a similar 
rise of prices abroad also means that we are on the 
way to pricing ourselves out of foreign markets. The 
maintenance of the purchasing power of the dollar 
will be particularly important during the period 
ahead in which the competition in foreign markets 
is bound to increase. It is already obvious that the 
“stretch-out” in the defense programs will be longer 
in Western Europe than in this country. The plants 
in Great Britain, France, and other European coun- 
tries that were expected to work on military orders 
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will continue to work on export orders. Every Euro- 
pean country is preparing for an intensified export 
drive, with extra bonuses offered to exporters in- 
creasing their sales in the dollar market. 

Thus besides facing the danger of pricing our- 
selves out of foreign markets due to the declining 
purchasing power of the dollar, we shall also be 
faced with intensified competition. If we are to pre- 
serve the gains made in foreign trade by our ability 
to produce more efficiently and more cheaply, and if 
we are to preserve our economic strength—on which 
our military strength is based—the need for sound 
money and for preserving the purchasing power of 
the dollar is as pressing as ever. 











Foreign Exchange Rates 
Principal Countries of the World 


(U. S. cents per unit of national currency) 








Country 1950 1951 1952 
Argentina (Peso) 0.1109 0.0696 0.0725 
Australia (A. Pound) 2.24 2.24 2.24 
Austria (Schilling) 0.0465 0.0465 0.0465 
Belgium (Franc) 0.02 0.02 0.02 
Bolivia (Boliviano) 0.0257 0.0165 0.0100 
Brazil (Cruzeiro) 0.0540 0.0540 0.0550 
Canada (Can. Dollar) 0.9091 0.9500 1.0421 
Chile (Peso) 0.0110 0.0118 0.0085 
Colombia (Peso) 0.5102 0.3984 0.4025 
Costa Rica (Colon) 0.1139 0.1303 0.1323 


Cuba (Peso) 1.00 1.00 1.00 


Czechoslovakia (Koruno) 0.0200 0.0200 0.204 
Denmark (Krone) 0.1448 0.1448 0.1448 
Dominican Republic (Peso) 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Ecuador (Sucre) 0.0741 0.0660 0.0585 
El Salvador (Colon) 0.40 0.40 0.40 
France (Franc) 0.00286 0.002857 0.002863 
Germany (Deutschemark) 0.2381 0.2381 0.2381 
Honduras (Lempira) 0.50 0.50 0.50 
Hong Kong (Dollar) 0.1750 0.1750 0.1760 
India (Rupee) 6.21 0.21 0.2097 
Italy (Lira) 0.0016 0.0016 0.00161 
Japan (Yen) 0.00277 0.00277 0.00277 
Mexico (Peso) 0.1156 0.1156 0.1164 
Netherlands (Guilder) 0.2632 0.2632 0.2637 
New Zealand (N. Z. Pound) 2.80 2.80 2.80 

?! Philippines (Peso) 0.50 0.50 0.4995 
Switzerland (Franc) 0.2312 0.2307 0.2330 
United Kingdom (E. Pound) 2.80 2.80 2.79 
Uruguay (Peso) 0.4831 0.4167 0.3825 
Venezuela (Bolivar) 0.2985 0.2985 0.3003 
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1952 Midyear sis fing 


of Values; Earnings and Dividend Forecasts 


Prospects and Ratings for Miscellaneous Equipment, Non-Ferrous Metals and Merchandising 


Part IV 


* 


be | he investor has rarely had a more complex 
set of conditions to consider in formulating his in- 
vestment program and in checking his securities 
to determine whether changes should be made in 
his portfolio. The difficulties in his way are neces- 
sarily multiplied by the rapidity with which trends 
in earnings are affected by such factors as high 
income taxes, fluctuations in consumer buying, 
changes in government controls of prices and alloca- 
tions of materials, variations in the price level and 
the latter’s effect on the value of inventories. 

For the past year, earnings reports have re- 
flected a decline in the profit margin and, conse- 
quently, earnings. Under the circumstances, inves- 
tors are trying to discover whether this trend will 
continue or whether earnings can be stabilized 
around current levels. Obviously, such influences 
bear heavily on dividend prospects and security 
values. It is, therefor, of the greatest importance 
for the investor to obtain as much information as he 
can. 

To assist our readers in ar- 
riving at sound investment con- 
clusions: under prospective 
conditions, The Magazine of Wall 
Street -presents its Mid-year 
Dividend Forecast and Re-Ap- 
praisal of Security Values. This 
includes a description of the con- 
ditions under which the leading 
industries are operating, with 
an eye to their immediate trends 
and their bearing on corporation 
profits. In addition, we present 
tables for each group of stocks, 
covering in most cases such im- 
portant data as earnings, oper- 
ating margin, sales, dividends 
and yields. The stock of each 
company listed is rated accord- 
ing to investment quality, based 
on the financial position and 
earnings and dividend prospects. 

The key to our ratings is as 
follows: A+, Top Quality; A, 
High Grade; B, Good; C+, Fair; 
C, Marginal. The accompanying 
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In the following two is- 
sues we shall complete our 
mid-year Dividend Forecast. 
Emphasis is laid especially 
on the tables which include 
6-months earnings figures 
just issued by the companies. 
These tables are valuable for 
reference and should be re- 
tained by our subscribers, as 
they include our profit mar- 
gin calculations on hundreds 
of the leading companies. 


numerals indicate current earnings trends thus: 
1—Upward; 2—Steady; 3—Downward. For example, 
Al denotes a stock of high grade investment quality 
with earnings increasing. 

Stocks marked with a “W” are recommended for 
income return. Issues with above-average possibili- 
ties for appreciation are marked “X.” Purchases for 
appreciation should be timed with the investment 
advice given in the A. T. Miller market analysis in 
every issue of this publication. 

To make the fullest use of this feature, we suggest 
that the reader pay careful attention to the descrip- 
tion of each industry as given in the text. This gives 
the up-to-the-minute situation especially with regard 
to the major factors affecting these industries. By 
using this material as a background, the reader is 
enabled to tell whether the industry in which he holds 
securities is in an up-trend or the reverse. 

The tables, of course, are of great importance as 
they present the essential facts concerning the com- 
panies listed, such as a comparison of profit margins, 
dividends, yields and the price 
range. These tables enable the 
reader to tell at a glance which 
companies are making progress 
and which are failing to make 
headway. This will enable him to 
place his own company in its 
actual position as compared with 
other companies in the same field. 

Earnings figures given are 
based on the statements covering 
the first six months of the cur- 
rent corporate year in practically 
all cases. Where the fiscal period 
ends in a different month than 
June, a notation of this has been 
made. 

Subscribers will appreciate 
that we have made every effort 
to make this feature as useful 
and comprehensive as possible. 
We suggest that the tables and 
accompanying text be kept for 
future reference. In that way, we 
believe, the greatest value will 
be obtained by investors. 
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By STANLEY DEVLIN 


1. VARYING CONDITIONS IN 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


~ 

ee wonders wrought in the 
land of make-believe by Aladdin’s lamp 
are being duplicated today with the aid [. 
of electric power. The magic of the in- 
visible current from giant generators makes possible progress lies ahead as the full potentialities of 
our vast industrial progress that has astonished the electronic discoveries are realized. Some of the in- 
world. So commonplace are the benefits of electrical vestment aspects of this vast industry will be dis- 
equipment and devices that we often fail to realize cussed in this article. Prospects for the television 
how important they have become in our everyday industry, one of the major segments, will be dis- 
activities. There is little doubt but that far greater cussed in another issue. 














enn 
Position of Leading Farm Equipment Stocks 
——1952 Interim Reportt——- = —— ~195] —-_—_ 
Net Net Indicated Invest- 
Sales Net Net Per Sales Net Net Per Recent Current Div. ment 
(Millions) Margin Share — (Millions) Margin = Share Price —COiv.. Yield Rating COMMENTS 
Allis-Chalmers $267.11 4.3% $4.05! $457.0 4.9% $8.19 52% $4.00 7.6% BI _ Steel shortage to hamper production and re- 
Ww uce earnings below 1951 total. Further 
gain indicated next year. Dividend to hold 
: : Oe ee 7 = Se pee et __ at $4. a Sn A sa pect! 
Case, J. I. 81.42 na. no. 165.4% 5.9 4.86% 26% 1.50 5.7 B3 Despite raw materials shortages, sales to 
show only modest decline and earnings 
may approach $4 a share. Dividend may 
enciersionn >! ONOROOE Se ons Or 
Deere & Co. 222.5- 72 2.50- 433.0° 8.2 5.57° 33 275 83 B3 Decline in net profit despite favorable 
Ww start. Long term growth in expansion in 
chemical fertilizers. Dividend at $2 on in- 
peer ae Leone Seen, Leen ee creased shares. ae 
Gleaner Harvester 5.64 14.6 2.05! 5.8" 15.6 2.27° 20% 2.00 9.9 C3 Steel shortage to hamper operations but 


good demand for heavy combines favors 
sales outlook. Slim margin indicated for 
ee ee a ae $2 annual dividend. 
International Harvester 648.4" 3.8 1.67- 1,277.3° 49 4.36" 35% 2.00 5.7 B3 Profit margins impaired by rising costs. 
Ww Truck output may be hampered by steel 
scarcities. Earnings slightly lower, but $2 
Fe Re De ee ee ee dividend safe. 
Minneapolis Moline 36.1" 19.1 45° 91.0° 5.8 5.30° 182 1.60 8.6 C2. Slight decline in earnings this year, but 
improvement anticipated in 1953. Wide 
margin indicated for $1.60 dividend. 


Myers (F. E.) & Bros. 6.4- 8.2 2.62- 93° 8.9 417° 49%2 3.00 6.1 B1 Satisfactory earnings this year despite han- 
dicap of raw materials shortage. Net may 
approach $5 a share; safe margin over 
$3.25 dividend. 

















Oliver Corp... 71.42 5.0 1662 119.5% 5.0 3.513 16% 1.20 7.3 C2 Despite decline in production due to mate- 
rials shortages, earnings expected to hold 
up well and expand next year. Dividend 
indicated at $1.20 rate. 

n.a.—Not available. ’—Year ended Oct. 31, 1951. 
1_6 months ended June 30, 1952. t_9 months ended June 30, 1952. 
2—6 months ended April 30, 1952. 5—Year ended Sept. 30, 1951. 
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Reflecting widespread application of the use of 
electricity, we find many types of manufacturing 
enterprise in this category. The most common are 
producers of household appliances and electrical con- 
trol devices for industry. Dependence on electrical 
equipment to replace manual labor wherever pos- 
sible has steadily grown as management has sought 
to counteract wage increases. Mechanization has 
gained headway in almost every type of manufactur- 
ing process. This has been made possible by the 
relatively low cost of electric power and by the 
ingenuity of engineers in developing new types of 
equipment to perform tasks previously undertaken 
only by hand. Immense savings have been ac- 
complished in some instances. 


Growth in Volume 


Because experience has shown that mechanical 
installations which can pay for themselves in two 
to three years in labor savings are well worth while 
more and more manufacturers have turned to electri- 
cal equipment. As a result, demands for industrial 
power have grown and public utilities have been 
compelled to enlarge their capacity. All of this 
growth has meant greater volume for manufacturers 
of generators and other power plant apparatus. 


RL RR 
Position of Leading Office Equipment Companies 


General Electric and Westinghouse Electric have 
been principal beneficiaries, but others have in- 
cluded manufacturers of boilers and other essential 
utility plant equipment. 

Housewives’ insistence on labor-saving devices in 
the home has spurred demand for washing machines, 
ironers, driers, oil furnaces, small household heaters, 
vacuum cleaners, mechanical refrigerators, toasters, 
mixers, electric plates and other cooking utensils 
not to mention radios and television sets. Consump- 
tion of power in the home has increased tremen- 
dously as consumers have taken advantage of a vast 
array of modern products. Construction of thou- 
sands of new homes each year means a steadily 
growing market for essential household appliances. 

Prospects are generally favorable for a con- 
tinued high level of production in electrical goods. 
This is especially true for machinery and equip- 
ment used in generating power and in industrial 
applications. Expansion undertaken to meet re- 
quirements of the armament program has neces- 
sitated large installations of manufacturing facilities 
using electrical controls. Assembly line operations 
utilizing cranes and overhead conveyors involve 
substantial electrical installations. Prospects for 
further extensive enlargement of power plants in 
growing areas mean (Continued on page 604) 








——1952 Interim Reports— 1951 

Net Net 

Sales Net Net Per Sales Net 
(Millions) Margin Share (Millions) 


Net Per 
Margin Share Price Div. 


Indicated Invest- ! 
Current Div. ment 
Yield Rating 


Recent 
COMMENTS 





Addressog‘ph-Multig'‘ph $ 48.31 6.9% $4341 $ 57.32 9.0% 
Ww 


$6.842 60% 


Narrower margins; earnings slightly lower 
in year just ended. Further growth in vol- 
ume looms. Extra may supplement regular | 


$3.00 4.9% B2 


$3 dividend. 





Burroughs Add. Mach. 73.13 5.5 80° 


Ww 


127.3 59 1.52 1734 90 | 5.1 B3 


New electronic products expected to spur 
sales. Earnings estimated lower this year, 
but in rising trend. Dividend may hold at 
90c rate. 








Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 


5.13 46 45% 12.9 10.8 2.63 1358 1.50 11.0 c3 


Setback in sales and higher costs expected 
to curtail net profit to below $2 a share, 
but modest extra may be added to 80c 
rate. 





Internat. Bus. Mach. 149.83 9.3 4.573 


Ww 


274.0 10.1 9.15 216 


4.008 1.8 Al Labor savings benefits afforded by elec- 
tric ping to encourage } 
growth. Earnings to hold up well and per- 
mit usual dividends. 














National Cash Register 103.6° 4.8 2.56% 


211.9 5.5 5.94 56% 3.00 5.3 B3 


Moderate drop in civilian sales this year 
and earnings may slide about 10%; long 
term growth anticipated. Dividend to be 
maintained at $3. 





Pitney-Bowes ...... : Rises : 26.1 5.9 1.30 165 1.00 


Enlargement of electric office equipment to 
boost sales. Net profit this year about same 
as in 1951. No dividend change. 


6.0 B2 





Remington Rand 53.99 5.6 595 227.44 66 


2.964 20% 


Emphasis on electronic equipment to spur 
sales growth. Wide diversification favor- 
able. Earnings may drop slightly. Usual $1 
dividend likely. 





Royal Typewriter 46.61 42 1.641 60.3- 7.3 


3.832 20% 2.00 9.8 c3 


Sharp decline indicated for July 31 fiscal 
year just ended reflecting narrower mar- 
gins on government orders. Outlook more 
Promising for 1953. 





Smith, L. C. & Corona 295° 335 2.616 31.87 5.6 


5.60° 2012 


Decline in consumer demand and restric- 
tions on materials depressed net profit but 
— anticipated; dividend likely 
to hold. 


2.00 9.7 c3 





Underwood Corp. 34.15 4.8 


2.253 7a 66 6.77 5158 400 7.7 B3 


Keen competition in typewriters, account- 
ing for much of company’s sales, to hold 
down margins, but sales pickup antici- 
—- Lower net seen 1952. Modest extra 
ikely. 





1_9 months ended April 30, 1952. 
*—Year ended July 31, 1951. 

3—6 months ended June 30, 1952. 
4—Year ended March 31, 1952. 
5—Quarter ended June 30, 1952. 


6—9 months ended March 31, 1952. 
7—Year ended June 30, 1951. 
8—Plus stock. 

9—Quarter ended March 31, 1952. 
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Mss Position of Leading Electrical Equipment Companies 
ntial 
es in 1952 Interim Reports - 1951 
ines Net Net Indicated Invest- 
ter ay Sales Net Net Per Sales Net Net Per Recent Current Div. ment 
rw sd (Millions) Margin Share (Millions) Margin Share Price Div. Yield Rating COMMENTS 
rs, he a eee i ei 
nsils Apex Electrical $ 13.71 (d) .3% (d)$.19! $ 22.2 (d).003% (d)$.06 7% ...  €3 Improved demand for household appli- 
ances; steel shortages may delay recovery 
Im p- in volume. Keen competition from large 
nen- makers likely to curtail margins. 
vast Black & Decker 23.23 7.4 4.42% 30.5- 8.1 6.362 3514 $3.00 8.2% C2 Need for cutting labor costs assures good 
demand for electric tools. Earnings likely 
hou- to hold up. Usual $3 dividend secure. 
dily Carrier Corp. 85.0! 45 4264 809° 44 3.889 2734 1.40 5.1 C1 Rising demand for air conditioning, espe- 
1ces. cially in industrial plants, expected to spur 
con orders. Dividend of $1.40 well covered. 
=f Saul 4 illier 310, “Saaae 10 2 3 72 18 209° Growth in electronics in many fields likely 
ods. Cornell-Dubillier 18.3 4.0 1.50 33.0 5.0 3.37 18 1.20” 6.6 c2 pepe pnts needle mips Bears girs: 
ulp- Earnings expected to permit moderate 
trial extra dividend. 
we a 1 ; 9, 1 _ nero ~ae 33 ‘ Slackening in industrial expansion ex- 
re- Cutler-Hammer 32.1 6.1 2.96 61.6 6.5 6.12 3834 2.00 5.2 C2 pected te reduce Geman far eledilenl 
ces- control devices, but 1952 earnings should 
ities compare favorably with 1951. 
Ss inition asic decaelae aes pe cies Z a aoe ‘ = a See a 
; ~ : 1 1 2 ’ 102 3% : { 3 Decline in household appliances to depress 
10ns Emerson Electric 33.5 2.9 2.03 44.0 3.4 3.10 1534 1.40 8.9 € woloue be cael caaaen tae ciienen one 
olve increasing. Earnings indicated lower, but 
for regular $1.40 dividend seems safe. 
3 in Eureka-Williams 6.811 (d)2.8 (d) .41!1 10.6% 2.3 53° 6 C3. Keen competition in vacuum cleaners to 


restrict profit margins and offset progress 
04) in oil heating equipment. Little hope of 
dividend resumption. 


a General Electric Eivt2* 4.8 1.98! 2,319.3 5.9 4.79 63 3.00 4.7 A2 long term outlook for heavy opparatus 

and exp in or orders indi- 
Ww cate satisfactory earnings covering regular 
$3 dividend. 








1.321 ; 19.2 8.7 3.06 181 1.60 8.8 C3 Improvement in demand for small motors, 
but profit margins restricted and earnings 
may be slightly lower this year. Regular 
$1.60 rate secure. ' 


= Master Electric 8.91 8.1 








atte ob 1 “a 827— 140 8 K competition in washing ‘machines to 
Maytag . 43.5 7.4 tae 82.7 7.3 3.28 16 1.40 8.7 c3 coe senile causgian. Velome of datamee 
er orders rising. Earnings slightly lower, but 

$1.40 dividend secure. 














McGraw Electric 51.21 7.1 3.591 86.7 7.2 7.28 68 3.50 5.1 B1 Management has maintained earnings 


= gains in gradual shift to higher margin 
ns x industrial and utility electrical products. }J 
Extra plus $3 rate indicated. 





at Noma Electric 29.08 1.6 068 40.87 26 1.347 1134 C3 Disappointing results in new products and 

7 | forei n competition depressed profits. Little 

- likelihood of dividend resumption. 

¥ Seruall 23.112 (d)2.0 (d) 3412 46.05 (d)2.1 (d) 695 8% C3 Keen competition in refrigerators and price 
cutting limit sales gains. Diversification in 

electrical equipment may retard earnings. 

Dividend outlook uncertain. } 








Square D 29.71 7.8 1.70! 59.8 8.9 3.87 31% 2.25 7.1 B2 Expansion of electrical controls sales in in- 
dustrial fields and utilities promises higher 
Ww earnings. $2.25 dividend indicated. 











Sunbeam 26.5! 6.1 90! 61.5 10.8 3.70 2958 1.00 3.4 B3 Slower demand and higher manufacturing 
costs point to reduced earnings. Mainte- 


evTuwa 


nance of $1 rate on 2-for-1 split stock 
indicated. 





Sylvania Electric 104.2! 3.2 1.481 202.8 4.6 4.19 35 2.00 5.7 B2 TV products becoming more important than 
vacuum tubes, incandescent and fluorescent 
lighting. Earnings progress. Maintenance 
of $2 dividend rate anticipated. 





turn in residential building to spur app 
ance sales. Utility needs rising. Regular 
$2 dividend likely to hold. 


Westinghouse Elec. 681.31! 46 1.95! 1,240.8 5.2 4.03 41 2.00 4.9 A2 Relaxation in credit restrictions and 
Ww i- 





Weston Elec. Inst. 14.21 3.8 3.40! 19.2 3.9 469 41% 2.00 48 B1 Improvement in earnings due to larger 
) defense orders, industrial business and 


carryover of EPT credit. Wide coverage for 
$2 dividend indicated. 





! York Corp. 446% 3.5 1.372 8 S75 4.6 2.47. 18% 1.00 5.3 C1 Growing popularity of small room air. 
conditioners points to expansion. Linked 
with others in merger talks. Adequate cov- 
erage for $1 dividend rate. 








(d)—Deficit. 

n.a.—Not available. 7—Year ended June 30, 1951. 
1_—6 months ended June 30, 1952. 8—9 months ended March 31, 1952. 
2—Year ended Sept. 30, 1951. 9—Plus stock. 
3—9 months ended June 30, 1952. 10_6 months ended March 31, 1952. 
4—12 months ended April 30, 1952. 11_8 months ended March 31, 1952; fiscal year changed from 
°—Year ended October 31, 1951. July 31 to December 31. 
6—Year ended July 31, 1951. 12_6 months ended April 30, 1952. 
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Is There Over-Supply In 


NON-FERROUS 
METALS? 


By PHILLIP DOBBS 


Wi<n demand for civilian products at a 
high rate—although now under the peak—coupled 
with a rising volume of defense output, it is quite 
natural that there should be a ready market for the 
non-ferrous metals. Then, too, it is in order that 
the government, under these conditions, insure an 
adequate supply of the metals for defense work, and 
resort to controls and allocations. 

But is there an actual shortage in nickel, tin, lead, 
zine and copper? In nickel, the answer is in the af- 
firmative in that the free-world is dependent almost 
entirely on the ability of International Nickel Co., 
producing 91% of the total output, to meet the needs 
of Canada, Great Britain and the United States. 
About 50% of our available supply of this vital metal 
is being directed into channels for direct defense and 
atomic energy requirements. Of the balance, a por- 
tion is going into a stockpile and what remains is 
being apportioned to civilian uses on a month-to- 
month basis. 


TIN SUPPLY EASING 


Tin, of course, has always been a sort of a problem 
metal. We have never been able to 
develop any worth-while domestic 
deposits of tin ore, forcing us to 
look to Malaya and Bolivia, with 
the latter complicating the situa- 
tion by withholding exports pend- 
ing a price agreement. At the mo- 
ment, however, our tin supply is 
easing. Consumers, heretofore re- 
stricted to month-by-month pur- 
chases are now permitted to fill \“ 
their allotments on a quarterly 
basis. Reserves of tin are no longer 
at a dangerously low point and in- 
dications are that production and 
use will remain in balance, with re- 
serves being maintained at a “safe 
level.” 
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Zinc and lead, also, have become easier. Quotations 
for these metals have failed to hold at the 1951 levels. 
The weakness in zinc was aggravated by the steel] 
strike when pressure on the market forced the price 
down by four cents a pound. Zinc people believed 
that with the end of the strike prices would recover 
to some extent, but price weakness continues, the 
quotation early this month falling to 1314 cents. This 
is the low point since June, 1950, and is in contrast to 
1914 cents a pound which prevailed from October, 
1951, to last June. 

The price of lead has recovered one cent a pound 
from the May level at which time DPA authorized 
the buying of lead—up to 30,000 tons—between then 
and the end of the year for stockpile purposes. On 
the surface this decision was made for the purpose 
of keeping domestic mine and smelter production up 
by draining the market of metal in excess of current 
needs. This, in itself, made it obvious that there was 
no immediate shortage. At about the same time DPA 
officials conceded that one reason for the sudden deci- 
sion to stockpile was to avert putting back the import 
duty on lead which had been suspended in mid-Feb- 
ruary. This desire was frustrated by the failure of 
lead to recover to 18 cents and the import duty was 
put back on July 1. Now, expectations are that lead 
smelter production for the third quarter will be well 
in excess of stated requirements. 

Aluminum presents a (Please turn to page 600) 
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Financial Data on Non-Ferrous Metal Stocks 












































——1952 Interim Reports—— 1951 Indicated Invest- 
Net Net Net Per Net Net Net Per Recent Current Div. ment 
Sales Margin Share Sales Margin Share Price Div. Yield Rating 
(Millions) (Millions) COMMENTS 
Aluminium Ltd. $78.18 65% $1.25° $283.9 10.1% $7.03 109 $4.00 3.6% B2 Expect 1952 earnings to closely parallel 
w 1951, permitting wide margin of safety for 
current annual dividend. 

Alum. Co. of America 276.51 8.2 4.391 539.6 7.3 7.53 88 3.00 3.4 B2 Satisfactory 1951 earnings may be exceeded 

x this year. Higher dividend rate may be de- 
ferred in view of expansion program. 

American Metal, Ltd. 103.66 2.7 2.046 419.1 y 3.85 29% 1.50 5.0 B2 Income from diversified operations and in- 
vestments may be under last ygar, but 1952 
net should provide ample dividend cover- 
age. 

Amer. Smelt. & Refin. 131.85 69 1.576 5308 7.4 6.89 455% 3.00 65 B2 Smelting and refining operations should 
hold earnings up to 1951 level, assuring 
continuation of current dividend rate. 

Amer. Zinc, Lead & Smit. 45.31 3.4 2.031 79.7 42 4.54 22% 1.25 5.6 C2 Lower zinc and lead prices may be offset 
by higher output. Current dividend rate 
soundly based and could be larger. 

Anaconda Copper 120.26 9.2 1.276 459.5 10.9 5.79 462 3.50 7.5 B1_ This producer’s 1952 net should better last 

Ww year’s results. Capital outlays for expan- 
sion may postpone extra dividend. 

Cerro de Pasco Corp. 29.11 18.6 4.38! 60.1 22.9 11.71 4438 = =©2.00° 4.5 C3 Lacking price premiums which helped 1951 
earnings, net this year may fall short of 
last year. Cash needs hold dividend down. 

Climax Molybdenum .. 13.11 18.5 .961 25.6 31.1 3.16 37% 2.00 5.3 B2 Current development costs may keep 1952 
net from duplicating 1951. Dividends should 
be covered by good margin. 

Eagle-Picher 35.7- 48 1.732 82.0% 4.5 3.743 235% 1.50 63 C2 Lower zinc and lead prices aiding fabricat- 
ing divisions. Slight drop in 1952 net ex- 
pected, but still close to twice dividend. 

91 10. 061 7 i : 1 ‘ 2 1952 net may be aided by cobalt output 

Howe Sound 15.9 0.9 1.06 31.4 14.6 2.98 2412 140 59 B3 ins Gaal bait” Gidea okuke Ue eon 
Ore reserves low. 

Hud. Bay Min. & Smelt. 26.91 30.7 3.00! 54.2 32.6 6.42 66 5.00 7.5 B2 Will probably duplicate 1951 net, and re- 


peat last year’s dividends of $4 regular 
and $1 extra. 





Inspiration Cons. Copper 


10.1! 


21.3 


1.821 


19.1 22.4 





International Nickel 


WwW 


157.71 


21.2 





2.231 


286.7 21.9 


3.63 251% 


2.75 10.9 


4.18 47% 











Kaiser Alum. & Chem. 141.89 8.1 3.249 123.14 12.8 4.60* 3234 
Kennecott Copper 122.16 17.7 2.006 451.1 20.2 8.44 8134 
Magma Copper 5.6 8.0 701 11.9 16.3 3.07. 32 





2.60 5.5 


c2 


BI 


Low-grade producer, despite higher costs, 
will probably earn close to 1951 net and 
continue dividends unchanged. 








Outstanding nickel and copper producer 
will better 1951 net this year. Capital out- 
lays may hold dividends to present rate. 





1.30 4.0 


6.00 7.3 


B3 


B2 


c3 


Higher costs and accelerated amortization 
may produce smaller net this year. Divi- 
dend should be well earned. 


Earnings of this low-cost producer should 
hold at high level, assuring dividends equal 
to 1951. 








May fail to match 1951. Need of cash for 
San Manuel development may postpone 
dividend payment. 





New Jersey Zinc 


n.a. 


n.a. n.d. 


5.06 65% 


3.00 4.6 


B2 


Higher output may offset drop in zinc price, 
with 1952 net amply covering dividend. 
Titanium prospects good. 





Phelps Dodge 
Ww 


120.31 


14.5 


1.73! 


258.1 16.6 


4.24 373% 


3.00 8.0 


B2 


Indications point to 1952 earnings parallel- 
ing 1951's good rate, which provided ample 
dividend coverage. 





St. Joseph Lead 


56.8! 


2.45! 


110.8 12.2 


5.05 45\%4 


3.00" 6.6 


B2 


Lower zine and lead prices may be counter- 
balanced by greater output, pulling 1952 
net up to just under last year’s results. 








Reynolds Metals Co. 


114.21 


5.4 


4.111 


215.7 7.3 


10.59 





U.S. Smelt., Ref. & Min. 


n.a. 


12.055 


39:6 9.1 


3.76 73% 


5378 


1.10° 2.0 


3.00 4.1 


B2 


Charges against new plant held earnings 
in check in first half. 1952 net, however, 
should be close to that of last year. 





cl 


This zinc-lead-gold-silver producer should 
show 1952 income equal to or better than 
1951 results. Could pay an extra. 








Vanadium Corp. of Am. 


17.41 


6.1 


2.421 


460 39 


2.40 6.1 


cl 


Added facilities this year should bolster 
earnings next year. 1952 results likely to 
compare favorably with 1951. Dividend 
amply covered. 





n.a.—Not available. 


1_6 months ended June 30, 1952. 
2—6 months ended May 31, 1952. 
%—Year ended November 30, 1951. 


4—Year ended May 31, 1951. 


°—Plus stock. 
%—Quarter ended March 31, 1952. 

7—~9 months ended Feb. 29, 1952. 

S—Exclusive of $4.85 per share of net gain from special items. 
%—Year ended May 31, 1952. 
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Are Merchandising 


Companies on the Up-grade? 


By FRANK L. WALTERS 


ee and variety stores are looking 
forward to an increased volume of business in the 
remaining months of 1952. The optimism appears to 
be well founded. It is nutured by the encouraging rise 
in sales volume in April and May. Sales in the latter 
month, on a seasonably adjusted basis, being the 
best since February, 1951. That month represented 
a period of “scare” buying. Giving weight to this 
fact makes the May, 1952, figures particularly sig- 
nificant. Sales gains carried into June, although the 
steel strike and resultant unemployment due to lay- 
offs in other industries because of shortages in steel 
supplies undoubtedly slowed buying in some locali- 
ties. 

Variety chain stores in the initial six months or 
for lesser periods in the first half of the year have, 
in the main, reported satisfactory sales volume. This 
is particularly so of those companies operating stores 
in the mid-west and southwestern areas. Illustra- 
tive of this fact is the J. C. Penney statement for the 
six months to June 30, showing $444.4 million in 
sales. This is a gain of $5.8 million over the first half 
of last year, and indicates the likelihood of Penney 
registering another new high in sales for 1952, sur- 
passing the $1.03 billion worth of business which it 
did in 1951. 

Another chain that showed an appreciable gain 
in sales in the six month’s period is McCrory Stores 
with a total volume of $45.7 million, up $4.4 mil- 
lion from the figure established in the first half of 
last year. There are others in this classification 
which did as well, and even better, than Penney and 
McCrory. S. 8S. Kresge, for the first six months, re- 
corded a gain of $5 million which lifted sales to 
$160 million, compared with $155 million a year 
ago. 
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a 


The best showing, on the basis of percentage gain 
and in dollars, too, was made by the G. C. Murphy 
company with sales totalling $91.6 million. This 
represents a gain of $8.6 million over the volume of 
business done in the first half of last year. J. J. New- 
berry also fared well, from the standpoint of sales, 
in the first six months of this year. Volume reached 
$82.3 million, a gain of $4.7 million over last year’s 
first half. 


Department Store Sales Lag 


Department stores along the eastern seaboard 
taking in Philadelphia, New York and Boston, espe- 
cially, have been laggards in the early months of the 
year. Gimbel’s sales in the four months to April 30, 
this year, were down $2 million from the $68 million 
reported in the corresponding months of 1951. The 
specialty stores such as Best & Co., and Lane Bryant 
did a little better. Best managed to hold business to 
a level comparable with that of last year for the six 
months to July 31, while Lane Bryant did $1.4 million 
more business in the four months to April 30, this 
year than it experienced in the same period of 1951. 
R. H. Macy made a disappointing showing. In the 39 
weeks ended April 30, last, sales amounted to $258.7 
million, a drop of $15.6 million from the volume 
shown for the corresponding weeks of last year. 

As to the showings made by Gimbel, Macy and 
Marshall Field, as well as some of the other retailers 
incorporated in the accompanying table of statistics, 
the figures do not take in May, June or July operating 
results which are included in the reports for many 
of the other companies. (Please turn to page 606) 
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| Pertinent Statistics on Merchandising Stocks | 
| 
=" inscnoampnns oe EE ee : ‘ 
| 1952 Interim Reports——— - 1951 - —— } 
| Sales Sales Net Net Indicated Invest- 
1952 1951 Earned Sales Net Per Recent Current Div. ment 
Po (Millions Per Share (Millions) Margin Share Price —Div. Yield Rating COMMENTS 
| Allied Stores $105.74 $ 98.64 $ 444 $4766! 1.7% $3.30! 3914 $300 76% C3 ported bee wear tee baa eee 
> . iVi- 
dend rate amply covered. | 

Assoc. Dry Goods 36.84 33.54 394 149.81 2.46 2.191 21% 160 7.3 C3 Well represented by 5 large department | 
stores. Prospects for this year point to | 
higher net income. over 1951. Div. secure. | 

Best & Co. 15.713 15.813 801% 35.0! 46 2.70! 2753 200 7.2 C3. This firmly established retailer is in strong 
financial position with earnings more than 
ample for current dividend needs. 

Fed. Dept. Stores 97.0° 908° 63° 408.8! 3.2 3.531 44 250 56 6D eh eee ie iy eee oe. ee 
earning power gives ample protection to 
dividend requirements. 

imbel Bros. 4 43 : 5! : 1 1 With good recovery in profits in prospect 
Gimbel Bros 66.4 68.4 n.a 298.5 1.2 1.59 17% 1.00 5.8 c3 Teale cer chou bs <n ts WO income, 
| and amply cover $1.00 dividend needs. 
| Grant, W. T. 130.66 129.16 na. 268.3! 2.8 2.90! 30% 1.75 5.7 B3 er se ee —~ eat. cadlll 
of goo earnings, which were mate- 
rially above dividend requirements. 

Green, H. L. 22.84 22.54 .37+4 106.41 4.0 3.53! 38 2.50 6.6 B3 Larger operating profits expected through | 

balance of the year, lifting net to well | 
| above annual dividend needs. } 
| oe } 
| Kresge, S. S. 160.0 155.0% na. 310.9 4.8 2.70 35% 2.00 5.5 B3 at ae ites seed seat this | 
year. Curren d ividend well pro- | 
tected by earning power. | 
| = a : = — ss Saisie RS 2S = | 
| Kress, S. H. 88.35 86.4% na. 7230658 4.26 53%2 3.00 5.6 B3 1951 net of $4.26 a share should be | 
| matched by this year’s operating profits. | 
| Could sustain a more liberal dividend. 
| eer ee _ = 
| Lane Bryant 14.34 12.94 604 51.81 26 2.151 15 1.007 66 C3 Wider profit margins on diversified lines | 
should be reflected in improved 1952 earn- | 
| ings. Modest dividend accompanied by | 
stock payments. | 
| Macy, R. H. 258.75 274.35 1.825 350.8% 1.5 2.519 27%2 2.10 7.6  B2_ !mproved sales producing better operating | 
ratio which should be reflected in higher | 
| earnings. Dividend secure. | 
gain Marshall Field & Co. 47.610 54.410 08 10 225.5 2.2 2.23 2538 2.00 y i C3 Look ~ een Lg Alaa store aut mill | 
| operations to pull this year’s results up to | 
rphy 1951 level. Dividend secure. | 
5 | - _ aE - | 
This | May Dept. Stores 93.24 91.24 = na. 424.9! 3.46 2.48! 323%, 1.80 5.5 B2 Improved margins should permit good | 
1e of | gain ” operating results, lifting net up to | 
y | equal 1951 showing. Conservative divi- 
New- dend well earned. 
| : enee a ieee ice ts pera eee 
ales, | McCrory Stores 45.711 41.311 3911 1042 39 1.70 16% 1.25 7.5 C3 Prospects are that 1952 earnings will fall | 
eched short of 1951 figure. Dividend should be 
aa? | amply covered, however. 
sar’s | satin —_ = = —— = : ———— 
} | Mckellan Stores 30.16 28.5" n.a. 61.0! 3.5 2.55' 25%, 2.00 7.9 C3 Better sales volume through balance of | 
| year should produce net equallinig or bet- | 
} | tering last year’s results. Dividend secure. | 
oS : - | 
| Montgomery Ward. 240.54 267.81 99% 1,106.11 49 8.141 642 3.00 4.46 B3 Full year’s income may be off moderately | 
| from the $8.14 last year. Could pay year- | 
end extra. | 
ae : : e . ae | 
= | Murphy, G. C. 91.66 83.05 na. 168.8 4.6 3.45 552 2.372 43 B2 on shown nine sud vies sale. 
= et income for shou e well above 
the | _ : _—_ = 1951 results, amply covering div. needs. 
30, | | Neisner Bros. 30.86 309° na. 6tS 22 2.11 1458 1.00 69 C3 Earnings this year may fail to equal 1951 
ae? | results, but should be well in excess of 
lion | $1.00 dividend needs. 
The | Newberry, J. J. 82.3% 77.6° n.a. 161.2 3.5 3.47 38% 2.00 5.2 B2 Has shown good sales gain. Wider profit | 
rant margins could lift earnings above good 
t 1951 results. Could pay larger dividend. 
S to | : as 
° | Penney, J. C. 444.411 438.61! 1.8811 1,035.2 32 4.07 68% 3.50 5.1 B1 Continued gain in sales and wider profit 
S1X | margins in second half should pull net up 
lion | to last year’s level. Dividend secure | 
this Sears, Roebuck 1,367.215 1,258.815 na. 2,657.41 42 4.73! 573s 2.75 4.7  8B2 New units aiding sales which are expected 
051 to produce net this year in excess of 1951 
° results. Could increase dividend. 
23 : ns aces 
> 9 Woolworth, F.W.... 306.11! 297.61! na. 684.1 4.5 3.22 44 2.50 57 B2 Sustained sales volume plus control of 
98.7 costs indicate 1952 earnings well above 
conservative dividend needs. 
ime 
n.a.—Not available. 7—Plus stock. 
and 1_Year ended January 31, 1952. 8—39 weeks ended April 26. 
lers ~—14 weeks ended May 9, 1952. 9—Year ended July 31, 1951. 
ies °—14 weeks ended May 4, 1951. 10_Quarter ended March 31. 
Ae 4—Quarter ended April 30. 11_6 months ended June 30. 
ing °—13 weeks ended May 3. 12_Directors 7/2/52 took no further dividend action. 
Any 6_7 months ended July 31. 136 months ended July 31. 
)6) 
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Financial Survey of Specialty and Unclassified Stocks 
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Net Net 
Sales Margin 
(Mil.) > 





American Bank Note n.a. n.a. 





First Half 1952 





Net 
Per 
Share 


1951 





Net Net Net Indicated 


Sales Margin Per Recent 
(Mil.) «4 Share Price 


Current Div. 


Div. Yield Rating COMMENTS 


Invest- 
ment 





$ .31 


$ 15.4 6.8% $1.20 17% $1.00 5.6% 


B2 Uncertain outlook for foreign business 
an adverse factor. Strong financial 
position should insure regular dividend. 


oe 





American Chain & Cable 


88.3 5.8 4.86 29 


2.50 8.6 








American Chicle n.a. n.a. 


American News 95.5 6 


American Safety Razor 9.4 1.9 
Amer. Ship Building 


Archer-Daniels-Midland 184.013 3.1 


Avco Mfg. 130.8? 2.7 


Catalin Corp. of Amer. 5.7 1.3 


76 





American Ice S$ 72 2% (d) .09 





C. |. T. Financial n.a. n.a. 


Colt’s Mfg. 59> 45 


14.11 2.2 2.80! 46 


239.81 4.4 6.58! 53% 


286.52 3.5 1.102 67 


3.00 6.5 


260 “3:2 


C3 Increased defense orders offset de- 
creased civilian orders. Dividend seems 
secure despite lower margins. 





C3 Net deficit in first half slightly less 


A2 Earnings continue at high level and 
dividend well covered. New Chrolo- 
phil gum should increase profits. 





and continued hot spell may result 
in small profit for year but dividend 
doubtful. 





C2 Earnings somewhat better but gov- 
ernment anti-trust suit a retarding in- 
fluence. Regular dividend seems safe. 





C3 Earnings lower due to increased com- 
petition. Stock very speculative and 
dividend doubtful. 








C2. Financial position strong and large 
backlog of orders protected by escula- 
tor clause against increased labor | 
costs. Dividend well covered. | 

| 








y C3 Earnings below 1951 level though new 


B2 Growing West Coast vegetable Oil 
Processor. Earnings steadily improv- 
ing. Strong financial position and div- 
idend secure. 





automatic dish washer expected to in- 
crease volume. 15¢ quarterly dividend 





C2 Foreign trade an important factor. 
Earninas slightly lower but 10¢ quar- 
terly dividend should be met. 








C3 Speculative stock with earnings de- 
creasing well below 1951 level. Divi- 


| 
appears doubtful. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
dend doubtful. | 





Commercial Credit 4641.614 7.1 2.0114 2,783.94 7.1 8.65 7212 480 646 





Crown Cork & Seal 50.2 mf 


Diamond Match 47.2 4.1 


.09 


1.44 





Eversharp 5.056 6.2 





Froedtert Corp. 21.78 52 


336 


1.168 





Gar Wood Industries 27.111 29 


Gillette Safety Razor 55.0 12.4 


6911 


1.53 


106.4 3.4 2.54 14% 


100.3 6.2 5.13 46 3.00 6.5 


16.67 9.7 1.707 12% 1.40 11.4 


Al Release of restrictions on installment | 
buying should have good effect on 
earnings. Regular $4 dividend with 
extra expected. 





Bl Earnings increasing despite higher 
taxes and costs. Strong financial posi- 
tion insures continuance of $5 divi- 
dend including extras. 





Al Removal of installment credit restric- 
tions permits further expansion with 
higher earnings. Recent two for one 
split allows wider investment with 
safe dividend assurance. 








C3 Insecurity of future of foreign cork 
mancfacturing investments; sharp drop 
in earnings Ist half of 1952 makes 
dividend doubtful. 





A3 Earnings substantial due to increased 
activity in building and paper and 
pulp products. Regular dividend with 
possible extra anticipated. 








C3 Increased compeition tends to reduce 
earnings. Proposed capital reduction 
should help maintain dividend. 





35.39 5.6 2.049 1534 1.25 8.0 


39.119 7.7 2.7819 634 


102.7. 15.3 3.34 3158 


2.50 7.9 





B3. Leader in p s. Earn- 
pone fairly stable. Dividend well cov- 
ered. 





C3 lower earnings expected in 1952. Ef- 
fect of acquisition of United Stove Co. 
probably seen next year. Dividend re- 
sumption doubtful. 








B2 Lower price of raw materials should 
help profit margins .Dividends should 
approximate the $2.50 paid last year. 





n. a.—Not available. 

d—Deficit. 

1—Year ended June 30, 1951. 

*—Year ended Nov. 30, 1951. 

3—6 months ended May 31, 1952. 
4—Includes all divisions of gross revenue. 
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5—20 weeks ended May 18, 1952. 
6—Quarter ended May 31, 1952. 
7—Year ended Feb. 28, 1952. 

8—9 months ended April 30, 1952. 
9—Year ended July 31, 1951. 
10_Year ended Oct. 31, 1951. 
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116 months ended April 30, 1952. 
12_Directors July 24, deferred 
further action on dividend. 
13-9 months ended March 31, 1952. 
14__Quarter ended March 31, 1952. 
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Financial Survey of Specialty and Unclassified Stocks (Continued ) 
— First Half 1952— ———-——195]---—_-—_--—— 
Net Net Net Net Net Net Indicated Invest- 
Sales Margin Per Sales Margin Per Recent Current Div. ment 
(Mil.) % Share (Mil.) >. Share Price Div. Yield Rating COMMENTS 
siness Greyhound 47.114 23 1014 226.5 6.0 1270 2 1.00 8.3 C3 Revenues increasing but higher oper- 
ancial ating costs and taxes make dividend 
dend coverage narrow. Earnings to approxi- 
7 mate last year’s results according to 
oe present operations. 
seems ea = : —— : : — ——— ce ————— 
Life Savers na. = na. 1.44 74 6S 2.91 37% 2.20 59 B2 Competition increasing but net may 
compare favorably with last year. 
and Regular 40¢ quarterly dividend ex- 
rolo- pected plus year-end extra. 
less Minn. Mining & Mfg. 88.0 8.5 91 170.0 9.2 1.92 4212 1.00 2.3 B2 Growth prospects continue good. 
result Higher costs and taxes adversely af- 
bac fect net but maintenance of the $1 an- 
nual dividend expected on basis of 
strong finances. 
gov- - i - — . - _ - = = - 
ag N. Y. Shipbuilding 30.9 na. n.a. 395 2.9 2.35 16% C2 Backlog of orders increased. Net in- 
. come expected to hold close to the 
nessa $2.35 of 1951. Moderate dividend re- 
ane sumption possible in the period ahead. 
Nopco Chemical 8.9 4.2 75 22.4 5.0 4.51 22 1.20 5.4 B3 Sales volume growing. Company has 
arge shown growth from modest beginning 
ula. and prospects continue favorable. 30¢ 
abor quarterly dividend should continue. 
| 
Oil | Ronson Art Metal 5.114 6 .03'4 33.7 10.3 3.18 12 1.40 11.6 C3 Competition from Japanese sources 
rov- and higher costs expected to result in 
div- | sharply lower earnings this year. 
| Future dividends uncertain under pres- | 
— | ent conditions. 
new | = 
sare Savage Arms na. ona. 94 32377 3.55 1558 1.40 89 C3 Military backlog of orders substantial. 
| Profits may narrow. 35¢ quarterly divi- 
a dend should continue. 
tor. | a = 
jar- | | Scovill Mfg. Co. 58.4 3.3 1.37 118.4 4.7 4.12 3138 2.50 8.0 B3 Earnings more stable than most fabri- 
cators; production increased. Moder- 
— ate drop in net expected this year but 
de- 50¢ quarterly dividend appears quite 
iVi- secure. 
ani Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen 495 43 265 = lt 9.7 2.887 243, 2.15 87 C3 Aggressive advertising helped sales 
ain and profit outlook favorable. Dividends 
ith should approximate last year’s good 
| payments. 
a” Simmons Co. 74.3 2.8 1.63 154.0 3.3 4.10 30% 2.50 8.2 B3 Favorable earnings expected this year 
% and dividends of 50¢ quarterly plus 
wae a possible extra. 
ic- United Carr Fastener 20.0 5.1 1.70 39.5 6.3 4.09 2812 2.00 7.0 C2 Easement of credit restrictions helpful. 
ith Net off moderately but regular 40¢ 
ne quarterly dividend should continue for 
ith the period ahecd. 
a United Fruit n.a. n.a,. 2.35 n.a. n.a. 5.80 6112 4.00 65 B3 Some improvement in earings in pros- 
oe pect. Dividends of 75¢ quarterly may 
wg be supplemented by extras. 
i U. S. Lines na. na. 2.89 97.1 Be 4.94 23 2.00 8.9 C1 Earnings to exceed last year and divi- 
d dends continue at 50¢ quarterly. New 
id liner SS UNITED STATES should benefit 
th earnings as large bookings are in 
prospect. 
e - : _— oe ae - =e a ean he ae 2 aie: 
n Visking Corp. 15.1 7.0 1.69 29.2 9.2 4.35 37% 1.50 4.0 B3 Manufactures casings for meats and 
sausases. Lower earnings expected 
- this year but 50¢ quarterly should con- 
. tinue. 
White (S. S.) Dent. Mfg. 13.2 3.9 1.46 24.4 5.0 3.54 31% 165 5.2 B2 Improved dental machines enhance 
: longer term outlook. At least regular 
ss 37V2¢ quarterly dividend can be ex- 
pected. 
Wrigley 37.8 12.1 2.32 73.5 12.7 4.76 74 4.00 5.4  A3 Earnings expected somewhat lower 
this year but company has liberal divi- 
| dend policy. Total disbursements in 
1951 $4.50 per share and should be 
equalled. 
n. a.—Not available. °—20 weeks ended May 18, 1952. 11_6 months ended April 30, 1952. 
d—Deficit. S—Quarter ended May 31, 1952. 12_Directors July 24, deferred 
1—Year ended June 30, 1951. 7—Year ended Feb. 28, 1952. further action on dividend. 
2—Year ended Nov. 30, 1951. S—9 months ended April 30, 1952. 13_9 months ended March 31, 1952. 
3—6 months ended May 31, 1952. 9—Year ended July 31, 1951. 14_Quarter ended March 31, 1952. 
4—Includes all divisions of gross revenue. 10_Year ended Oct. 31, 1951. 
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Best Groups 

Stock groups showing above- 
average strength at this writing, 
and mostly at new highs for 1952 
or longer, include aircraft, auto- 
mobiles, auto accessories, finance 
companies, baking, food brands, 
dairy products, railroads, electric 
utilities, paper, oil, natural gas, 
radio-TV stocks as well as house- 
hold appliance issues in general, 
department store and mail order 
stocks. 


Stocks 

With the averages where they 
are, it is not surprising that the 
number of individual stocks re- 
cording new highs has_ been 
largely exceeding the number sag- 
ging to new lows. Were the indus- 
trial average around its May low, 
which is to say only about 8.5% 
under the present level, the oppo- 
site would be so. Be that as it 
may, a goodly number of promi- 
nent stocks have forged ahead. A 
partial list thereof includes Gen- 
eral Motors, Chrysler, Borg-War- 
ner, Caterpillar Tractor, Commer- 
cial Credit, First National Stores, 
Household Finance, Kimberly- 
Clark, Sears, Roebuck; Sunshine 
Biscuit, Union Tank Car, Thomp- 
son Products, U. S. Gypsum, 
Westinghouse, Ingersoll-Rand, In- 
dustrial Rayon. 


Lows 
But new lows for 1952 or 
longer have recently been re- 


corded by such stocks as Ameri- 
can Radiator, Abbott Laborato- 
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ries, Masonite, Parke Davis, 
American Safety Razor, Wilson, 
Thermoid, Deep Rock Oil, New 
York Shipbuilding, Rexall Drug, 
Commercial Solvents, Crown 
Cork, Devoe & Raynolds, U. S. 
Plywood and Island Creek Coal. 


What Happened? 


Amerada, which has gone to 
town over the years as a highly 
successful crude oil producer, re- 
ported June-quarter earnings of 
only 52 cents a share, against 
$1.22 in the like period of 1951. 
It brought first-half net to $1.87 
a share, compared with $2.54 a 
year ago. The stock has reacted 
from a high of 235 to 198 as of 
this writing. The drop in net was 
due partly to the recent strike in 
the oil industry, which cost Amer- 
ada $2 million in gross income, 
but more largely to a substantial 
rise in what the company calls 


Ya 








etc.”” Amerada is presumed to be 
rich in crude reserves per share, 
but does not release any official 
estimates. The stock is richly 
priced on earnings, which seem 
unlikely to equal last year’s $5.17 
a share—comparing with previous 
record of $7.18 in 1948—and on 
the $3 dividend, from which the 
current yield is less than 1.5%. 


Oils 

The oil group has for some time 
been in a narrow range, just 
about holding its very large prior 
gain, without forging ahead to 
speak of. It remains the most 
popular single group with institu- 
tional and individual investors. 
But every share bought by any- 
body is a share sold by somebody ; 
and when stocks are doing little 
more than “making a line,” it 
follows that the supply of stock 
for sale about equals the demand. 








Coca-Cola Co. 


Ohio Oil Co. 


General Amer. Transp. 


Florida Power Corp. ... 








“depr., depl., intang. drill exp., Time will tell whether present 
— so <n — 
INCREASES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 
1952 1951 
Southern Pacific Transp. Sys. 6 mos. June 30 $6.84 $4.86 
ee June 30 Quar. 1.91 1.77 
General Outdoor Adver. ......... June 30 Quar. 1.04 91 
General Railway Signal June 30 Quar. 99 82 
6 mos. June 30 3.10 3.01 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line June 30 Quar. 1.12 .70 
DS IRS Ba SERS eRe eee June 30 Quar. -30 .09 
. June 30 Quar. 1.60 1.40 
eneacobeat unsvaneaee 6 mos. June 30 1.15 74 
Boeing Airplane Co. .................... 6 mos. June 30 3.62 2.85 
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sellers are wiser than present 
buyers. There is no need to bela- 
bor the point that the industry’s 
basic position is an uncommonly 
strong one, that prospects for 
gradual long-term growth are 
good or that earnings on average 
this year will approximate the 
excellent 1951 results—all of 
which is certainly substantially 
allowed for in record or near- 
record market prices. Those on 
the selling side, of course, think 
that all the favorable considera- 
tions have been adequately al- 
lowed for, or are willing to let 
others try for whatever play 
might be left in these stocks. On 
the one hand, no threat of over- 
production and price weakness— 
the twin evils which from time to 
time beset the industry tempo- 
rarily in the past—is now in sight. 
On the other, indefinite clear sail- 
ing is neither assured nor prob- 
able. For instance, due to a mild 
1948-1949 winter, oil earnings fell 
much more sharply from 1948 to 
1949 than did those of industry 
generally; and the oil-stock group 
fell about 30% more from 1948 
high to 1949 low than did the in- 
dustrial list as a whole. In short, 
however favored, no group of 
stocks can always have a one-way 
road to heaven. This seems like an 
easy thing to remember but it is 
amazing how many people are 
lured into a false sense of security 
in following a particular group 
upward. 


Speculation 


The continuing low volume of 
trading, the unimportant margin 
position and the lassitude of the 
“cats and dogs” in general indi- 
cate much less indiscriminating 
speculation than in the past has 
been typical in the upper reaches 
of bull markets. But to say that 
speculative motivation in this 
market is insignificant would be 
untrue. What have rails, the 
majority of which are basically 
highly speculative, been feeding 
on, if not speculation? The same 
could be said of aircrafts. And if 
you had looked in recent days at 
the daily lists of the 10 most ac- 
tive stocks you would find therein 
such stocks as Servel, Continental 
Motors, Noma Electric, Coty, Bal- 
timore & Ohio, American Bosch, 
Willys Overland, Pan American, 
Roan Antelope and other quite 
speculative stocks. As to whether 
this is “discriminating” specula- 
tion, rather than just speculation, 
the pay-off test is still to come. 
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Defensive 


Even among most bulls, the 
writer finds optimism centering 
pretty much “on the near term,” 
or the “rest of the summer” or 
“the period between now and 
the election’—with considerable 
doubt, if not apprehension, as to 
where the averages might be six 
months or a year hence. In short, 
many are banking on “a further 
good push” on which to do no 
little selling. Whether they will 
get it is about as conjectural as 
the outcome of a horse race. At 
this stage there is much to be 
said for letting the other fellow 
speculate on the short-term or 
the medium-term market poten- 
tial. You will probably fare as 
well if you take profits on any 
strength from here on as you will 
in trying to pin-point the top, 
maybe better. The general rec- 
ommendation is that defensive 
holdings—bonds, preferred stocks 
and stable-income common stocks 
—should be progressively in- 
creased, in reasonable gear with 
income requirements. Here are a 
few good-grade, good-yield in- 
come stocks which are calculated 
to hold up much better than the 
general run of stocks in the next 
market sell-off: Beneficial Loan, 
American Gas & Electric, General 
Foods, National Biscuit, Ameri- 
ean Chicle, Melville Shoe, Na- 
tional Dairy Products, Pacific 
Lighting, Kresge and U. S. To- 
bacco. 


Appliances 

On a year-to-year comparison, 
the profit showing to be made in 
the second half by makers of 
home appliances will be among 
the best for three reasons: (1) 
termination of installment-credit 
curbs in May; (2) the new Fed- 
eral Fair Trade law, which per- 


mits manufacturers’ price main- 
tenance on trademark products; 
and (3) the steel strike which, 
by curtailing production further, 
hastened completion of trade in- 
ventory adjustment. Television 
stocks are at relatively advanced 
levels. Many other home appli- 
ance issues have long been drag- 
ging along around or near the 
lowest prices of recent years. Two 
such stocks, which might well be 
subject to sizable percentage re- 
coveries are Affiliated Gas Equip- 
ment and Servel. 


Western Auto Supply 


This company operates 271 
stores, in 30 states, handling auto 
accessories, household appliances, 
radio and TV sets, sporting goods, 
tools, ete. Earnings receded from 
$9.11 a share in 1950 to $7.43 
last year; and to only 26 cents a 
share in the first 1952 quarter 
from $1.77 a year earlier. But 
in the second quarter sales rose 
about 19% over the like 1951 
quarter and net recovered to 
$1.80 a share, virtually duplicat- 
ing the year-ago figure, despite 
narrower margins. A good sec- 
ond-half showing is likely, al- 
though whether it will suffice to 
bring full-year earnings fairly 
close to those of last year is con- 
jectural. Finances are strong and 
liquid. Dividends are on a $3 reg- 
ular annual basis. Extras brought 
the total to $4.50 in 1950 and to 
$4 last year. A reasonable expec- 
tation for 1952 might be $3.50. 
The stock, which sold as high as 
9014 in 1946 and 7514 in 1947, 
has for several months been stale- 
mated around 50. The yield is 6% 
on the regular dividend, 7% if 
payments this year come to $3.50. 
With the trade outlook for this 
type of retailing the best in some 
time, the stock way well work 
higher. 














American Locomotive Co. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

Holland Furnace Co. 
Lambert Co. ae 
Liquid Carbonic Corp. ...... 
Yale & Towne Mfg. 

Acme Steel Co. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. 


Continental Oil Co. ............... 








DECREASES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 


1952 1951 

June 30 Quar. $ .85 $1.21 
June 30 Quar. an 1.07 

. June 30 Quar. 59 .88 
June 30 Quar. -14 35 

.. June 30 Quar. -61 1.04 
6 mos. June 30 2.03 2.61 
June 30 Quar. 19 1.14 
June 30 Quar. 39 2.29 

. June 30 Quar. -80 1.13 
6 mos. June 30 1.50 1.95 
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After six weeks of continued decline, loans to business by 
leading New York City banks have once again turned upward. 
A $63 million gain in the first week of August pushed total 
om commercial, industrial and 
agricultural commitments of 
the reporting institutions al- 
most back to the $7.5 billion 
mark. While outstanding 
credit is substantially below 
that at the end of 1951, it 
is still $646 million above a 
year ago. 

Since the trend of bank 
loans is one of our most 
5 a efficient barometers for busi- 
vear ness forecasts, it is signifi- 
(60 .. AGO 

cant to analyze the forces 
behind the latest change. 
Ordinarily around this time 
Two of the year we might expect 
WEEKS bank borrowing to expand 
= because of seasonal de- 
mand. Factorers and certain 
textile producers usually be- 
gin to call on their banks 
about now in preparation 
for fall and winter activities. 
At present, these business- 
men continue to stay on the 
cautious side, even though 
the pressure is off their in- 
ventories. 

Instead, we find that the 
latest increases in borrow- 
ings were accounted for 
chiefly by commodity deal- 
ers, meat packers and espe- 

cially petroleum and chemi- 
ose cal companies. As previ- 
ously pointed out in this col- 
umn, the larger corporations 
involved in huge capital out- 
lay projects are beginning 
to turn to the commercial 
banks for greater help in fi- 
nancing expansion of plant 
and equipment. This is due 
to the narrowing spread be- 
tween the higher rates placed 
on new bond issues and 
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The latest rise in bank loans has come at a most inoppor- 
tune time. Should the movement continue for any protracted 
period, it is liable to have repercussions on the future pattern 
of money rates. With the commercial banks without surplus 
funds and heavily i in debt at the Federal Reserve System, the 
money market is tighter than any time since 1933. 

So-called Federal funds—the special reserves that banks 
trade among themselves in order to satisfy the needs of their 
customers—are at the maximum rate. Consequently, the banks 
have been borrowing directly from Federal at the 134% dis- 
count rate to meet their reserve requirements. In one week 
alone recently, all member banks were forced to borrow $1.4 
billion so that their reserve balances could comply with the 
20% average statutory requirements throughout the nation. 
This represented the heaviest demand for credit by the com- 
mercial banks since the depression and still left the banks 
owing a half billion dollars to Federal. 

It would not be surprising, therefore, if Washington authori- 
ties changed their attitude shortly about reducing the margin 
of reserves required of the banks. The real drawback to such 
a move, of course, would be the further inflationary impact 
upon the economy since the amount of free funds potentially 
loanable by the commercial banks would be increased by five- 
fold. 

In the event that bank lending to customers should continue 
to expand, there will be only one remaining way for these 
commercial institutions to obtain the additional funds. That is 
to sell short-term Government securities. Since most banks will 
usually sacrifice 90-day Treasury bills, or even 2% paper, in 
favor of new commercial loans, the banks could easily liquidate 
enough of these holdings to depress the bond market in gen- 
eral. As has been true in the past, it would not be long before 
the liquidation might spread to the corporate issues, with a 
corresponding boost in yields. 

Because of the tight conditions presently surrounding the 
money market, it is altogether possible that another rise in 
interest rates right down the line is in the offing. Loans to 
security brokers already have been advanced to 23%4%. Many 
New York bankers are now of the opinion that the Reserve 
Banks will not continue to lend at the present 134% discount 
rate for very long. And if the present demand for credit is 
accompanied by the regular seasonal needs of business this 
fall, the prime commercial rate in effect since last December 
may be given another 4% hike. 

Since most companies would unquestionably find it neces- 
sary to pass along a good share of the higher costs of money 
to the consumer, we would be confronted with an additional 
inflationary stimulant to an economy that already is headed 
for another spell of rising prices as a result of the latest 
round of wage increases and the aftermath of the drought 
conditions. 
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The Business Analysé 





MONEY & CREDIT—Reflecting further the unusual tightness 
that has developed in the money market, the Treasury has 
decided to pay the highest rate in the past ten years for 
90-day bills. The decision to sell its weekly bills for a price 
equivalent to an average yield of 1.903% is only another of 
the several outstanding features of today’s hard money condi- 
tions. Ordinarily the commercial banks are the major purchas- 
ers of these three-month bills. However, due to their scarcity 
of reserve funds, partially created by the acquisition of a 
fair-sized block of the July offering of 2%% bonds, they have 
been making few feelers for this paper. 

In another move typifying the unprecedented conditions 
since the thirties, the government is issuing a one-year, 2% 
certificate in exchange for over $1.4 billion of certificates 
maturing during the last two weeks of August. This means that 
investors will have an opportunity to earn the highest return on 
short-term money since the 13% month, 242% note of 1934. 

The renewed trend in higher rates of government bonds is 
responsible for the announcement that the Treasury will pass 
up a chance to call for redemption on December 15 four issues 
amounting to nearly $162 billion. It is apparent that the 
option to redeem the obligations was waived because three of 
the bonds carry 2% interest and the fourth 242%. New bor- 
rowings to pay off these securities definitely would cost the 
government more money. 

A sharp decline in government security prices—the first real 
break since last January—has just about convinced the leading 
optimists that the Federal Reserve System is not fooling after 
all about trying to prevent inflation through creation of credit. 
After refusing to step in and buy any of the weakening issues, 
the long-term bank-eligibles and ineligibles both fell opproxi- 
mately a point within the short space of a week to around 
97, although they are still above the 1952 lows which were 
reached in January of this year. Dealers, faced with diminish- 
ing demand and spotty orders from pension funds, appear to 
be shading their bids. Because of the sagging prices, it may 
be necessary for the Federal Reserve to lend some support to 
the latest Treasury 2% refunding operation, but it does not 
appear that the Federal will loosen up credit to any appreci- 
able extent. 


oO 


TRADE—Consumer buying at retail stores was in good volume 
in the week ending Wednesday, August 6, and topped the 
results for the corresponding week of last year by about 2%, 
Dun & Bradstreet has reported. Shoppers switched their in- 
terest from apparel to household goods with the result that 
sales of the latter matched last year’s volume. Easy credit terms 
and sizable discounts were instrumental in moving these higher 
priced items. 

Department store sales for the country as a whole, did not 
make as good a showing as all retail sales, and for the week 
ending August 2 they were 2% under last year. The New York 
area continued to make the worst showing with a 10% drop 
from a year ago. The best results came from the Atlanta dis- 
trict which did 4% better than last year. 
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INDUSTRY —Industiial production skidded sharply in July, as 
was to be expected. The Federal Reserve Board estimates that 
its production index dropped to 192% of the 1935-1939 aver- 
age last month from 203 in June and 211 in May. The Board 
attributed the drop to the impact of the steel strike and to 
vacation shutdowns in other industries such as textiles. 

Production is now recovering sharply because of the steel 
strike settlement. Thus the MWS Business Activity Index rose to 
175% of the 1935-1939 average for the week ending August 
2, from 166.6 the previous week. Most of the components of 
the index were higher with steel production showing the great- 
est gain. 


COMMODITIES—The general run of commodities were little 
changed in the week ending August 5. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics composite index of primary market prices increased 
nominally by 0.1% from the week before. Farm products de- 
clined 0.1% to 109.6% of the 1947-1949 base average and 
this compares with a level of 110.4 a year ago. The index 
of processed food prices closed at 109.7 on August 5, un- 
changed from a week earlier, while all commodities other than 
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Latest Previous Pre- 
Wk. or Wk.or Year Pearl PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
Date Month Month Ago Harbor* 
Cumulative from mid-1940. July 464.4 460.2 419.8 13.8 * * 7 
FEDERAL GROSS DEBT—$b Aug. 6 263.0 263.0 2555 55.2 Bl ee Ringer 
—————<———- - shot to a new all-time high in July, 
EEE GUETE DAE oe 528 524 +504 ~~ 26,1: | 10 total $3.1 billion, the Bureau of Labor 
Demand isn one vet . pone on 9 10.7 | Statistics has reported. This was a 3% in- 
Gomanay to Ghomatien.. = ; ; : : crease from the month before and 6.8% 
BANK DEBITS over July 1951 expenditures. The Bureau 
New York City—$b July 30 12.4 11.3 11.2 4.26 | pointed out that the steel strike appeared 
93 Other Centers—$b July 30 14.4 15.5 14.6 7.60 — —_ = = on hon —_— of 
a  s 2660 2645 2543 102 uly construction operations but its influ- 
PERSONAL INCOMES—$b (cd2) me 8 66 ence will be felt in later months. The largest 
Salaries and Wages June 175 175 16 z : ed 
3 part of the increase in building from July, 
Proprietors’ Incomes June 53 52 49 2 ‘ ° ° ° 
ere ; - 22 20 10 1951 was in public construction which rose 
interest ond wien nae si. 1: 3 3 $174 million to total $1,079 million. Pri- 
renter ei animes a pe - ne ~ vate construction during July amounted to 
(INCOME FROM AG ) noted $1,990 million, an increase of only $22 
POPULATION—m (e) (cb) cai 156.8 156.6 154.1 133.8 million from a year ago, while private non- 
Non-Institutional, Age 14 & Over— | june 109.6 109.4 1088 101.8 | residential building lagged considerably, 
Civilian Labor Force June 64.4 62.8 63.8 55.6 “a 10% ere a 1951 ~~ | 
unemployed June 1.8 1.6 2.0 3.8 servers rubbed their eyes in disbelief 
Employed — June 62.6 61.2 61.8 51.8 | when the figures for ENGINEERING CON- 
In Agriculture June 8.2 7.0 8.0 8.0 STRUCTION CONTRACT AWARDS for 
Non-Farm June 54.4 54.2 53.8 43.8 | the week ending July 31, appeared. They 
At Work June 59.0 59.0 59.2 43.2. | were a phenomenal $1.1 billion; the result 
Weekly Hours June 43.2 42.6 42.9 42.0 | of two huge atomic contracts for $923 mil- 
g 
Man-Hours Weekly—b June 2.55 2.51 2.54 1.82 | lion by the Atomic Energy Commission. By 
= —— | the following week, these awards returned 
aap<pinieendammniaietiiainnel May 46.2 46.2 46.2 37.5 | to a more normal $253 million. 
Government May 6.6 6.6 6.4 4.8 * * - 
Factory — 
Ma 12.6 12.7 13.0 ii EY 4 
Weekly Hours a a: ak aa ae SALES OF THE GAS UTILITY INDUS- 
Hourly Wage (cents) Bin 1658 165.4 158.6 773 | TRY to ultimate consumers during June ag- 
Weekly Wage ($)— in 6632 6585 64.55 21.33 | gregated 3,271 million therms, an increase 
— — es — —— | of 0.4% from the corresponding month of 
PRICES—Wholesale (Ib2) Aug. 5 W18 17 113.9 92.5 | last year, the American Gas Association 
Retail (cd) May 210.4 209.7 206.5 = 116.2 | has announced. Sales of natural gas which 
caii-miutiiieie =) a ee < oe a * make up the bulk of the total, increased 
vei ( June 189.6 169.0 185. ‘ 0.7% to 3,039 million therms, while manu- 
a * reise 231.5 230.8 226.9 113-1 | factured and mixed gas declined 2.9% to 
~ “ "9 June 202.0 202.3 204.0 113-8 | 931 million therms. For the twelve months 
— = — 141.6 141.3 135.7 107-8 | ending June 30, 1952 gas utility sales were 
RETAIL TRADE—$b** 49,651 million therms, an 8.8% increase 
Retail Store Sales (cd) May 13.1 12.7 12.4 4.7 | over the corresponding previous period. 
Durable Goods May 4.6 4.3 4.3 11 * * * 
Non-Durable Goods 
Mui . — — 0 CASH DIVIDEND PAYMENTS by cor- 
Retail Sales Credit, End Mo. (rb2) May 0.82 0.78 O79 0.34 porations issuing public reports amounted 
iti debe 11.3 11.0 11.0 5.5 Hes of ; 
Y to $1,176 million in June, a 4% increase 
MANUFACTURERS’ over the $1,134 million paid out in the 
New Orders—$b (ed) Total May 219 23:1 73.6 146 | Sem — _ year, —— — 
iii aide rad 10.6 19 12.4 7.1 | pilations of the Commerce Department. The 
Nak Denible~ Goods hin 113 12 1.2 7.5 | dividend rise in June—typically a heavy- 
Shipments—$b (cd)—Total** ind 22.4 22.8 22.6 8.3 — cassie ee lags 
Durable Goods. May 11.1 11.3 10.8 4.1 where paymen Ss increase million or 
enBeihie Qeads May 113 11.4 11.8 42 | 11% over June 1951. Gas utility payments 
cimeeantiadaneiiaaiaim: toudbtme.a rose 16% and mining and railroad divi- 
: : dends each had a 10% advance. As the 
Total—$b (cd) June 69.3 69.9 69.4 28.6 oe : rapa 
result of dividend reductions and omissions, 
Manufacturers’ June 42.1 42.4 39.0 16.4 di - R : 
isbursements in the textile and leather in- 
Wholesalers’ June 9.5 9.5 10.2 4.1 . 
dustries were one-fourth lower than in June 
Retailers’ June 17.7 18.0 20.3 8.1 ° ‘ 
eicctacliticdidttiad b) ae pe . 11 | 2 year ago. Electrical machinery payments 
> einantentiecenteatlh ne od : ‘ : : slumped 27% as one major firm changed 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY—1—pc Aug. 2 175.0 166.6 185.6 141.8 | its payment date. Minor declines were re- 
(M. W. S.)—1—np. Aug. 2 208.2 1983 2166 1465 ported by the transportation equipment, 
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Latest Previous Pre- 
LOOK Wk.or Wk.or Year Pear PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
Date Month Month Ago Harbor* 
112.7 INDUSTRIAL PROD.—1 np (rb)** | June 203 211 221 174 trade and automobile industries. 
aii Mining ___ June 146 141 165 133 In the first six months of this year, cash 
ENDI Durable Goods Mfr.__________| June 248 277 274 220 dividends aggregated $3,833 million, 5% 
é Non-Durable Goods Mfr.____-_---__ | June 185 181 197 151 more than in the same period of 1951. 
n July p 
¥ ae 7 aay aed a ia am oe ; x * * 
Labor | |. CARLOADINGS-—t—Total Aug. 2 733 607 813 833 
% ine aaa: hiihale EE 341 ~ 303 380 379 Manufacturers’ SHIPMENTS OF PAS- 
6.8% paren 4 - Aug. 2 71 68 72 156 SENGER TIRE CASINGS increased 25.3% 
aaa eke. Aug. 2 60 59 56 43 in June to total 7,834,295 casings from 
neni Lee SRE, a —_—____— | 6,252,478 in May according to the monthly 
ELEC. POWER Output (Kw.H.) m Aug. 2 7405 7,328 7,003 3,267 report of the Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
mpo of " Bie docs: : : 
the. porns ae, ek Aug. 2 8.4 67 10.0 10.8 ciation. Production of passenger casings 
. held steady in June at 6,067,076 compared 
largest Cumulative tromdan: t-_--~ _ ) Adg. 2 269.7 261.3. 305.9 44.6 th 6,069,190 th h b 
1 July, a 7 808 79.5 770 61.8 | With 6,069,190 the month before. The ex- 
Rpts ‘ ___________| cess of shipments over production resulted 
_ PETROLEUM—(bbls.) m in a 16.7% fall in INVENTORIES of cas- 
Crude Output, Daily_ _____| Aug. 2 6.1 6.2 6.2 4.1 ings in the hands of producers to 8,649,809 
ited to ; Aug. 2 116 118 129 86 
y $22 Gasoline Stocks 9- at the end of June from 10,388,646 a 
igle Fuel Oil Stocks Aug. 2 51 51 46 94 month earlier. Stocks on hand on June 30, 
alert Heotina Oil Stocks Aug.2 86 82 84 55 1951 amounted to only 2,520,890 casings. 
“4 LUMBER, Prod.—(bd. ft.) m Aug. 2 660 678 654 632 * * * 
sbelief Stocks, End Mo. (bd. ft.) b________] June 8.3 8.2 7.1 12.6 Production of TELEVISION SETS de- 
CON- 2 ~ ae a ee . as ae _ clined substantially in the first half of 1952 
S for STEEL INGOT PROD. (st) m md po “aa Bt : to 2,318,236 sets from 3,457,519 in the 
. They __Cumulative from Jan. 1____—| “Ye ' 61.0 __747 __ similar period of last year, the Radio- Tele- 
result ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION _ Vision Manufacturers’ Association has dis- 
23 mil- AWARDS-—$m (en) Aug. 7 253. —*1,132 217 94 closed. Weekly output in June continued at 
on. By Cumulative from Jan. 1 Aug. 7 9,346 9,093 9,146 5,692 industry’s output of RADIOS came to 
turned —— the slow pace set in previous months. The 
MISCELLANEOUS 4,838,343 sets in this year’s first half, a 
Paperboard, New Orders (st)t_ Aug. 2 256 181 355 165 40% drop from the similar 1951 period. 
Cigarettes, Domestic Sales—b_______] June 36 32 32 17 1,831,877 radio sets for use in the home 
IDUS- Do., Cigars—m June 496 497 503 543 were produced in the first half while output 
ne ag- Wo., Manufactured Tobacco (Ibs.)m_} June 18 18 16 28 of auto radios totalled 1,543,877. 
crease 
nth of b—Billions. cbh—Census Bureau. cd—Commerce Dept. cd2—Commerce Dept., seasonally adjusted monthly totals at annual rate, before taxes. 
lation cdlb—Commerce Dept. (1935-9—100), using Labor Bureau and other data. e—Estimated. en—Engineering News-Record. I—Seasonally adjusted index 
hi (1935-9—100). Ib—Labor Bureau. Ib2—Labor Bureau (1947-9—100). Ib3—Labor Bureau (1935-9—100). It—Long tons. m—Millions. mpt—At mills, 
which publishers and in transit. mrb—Magazine of Wall Street, using Federal Reserve Board Data. np—Without compensation for population growth. 
reased | | pe—Per capita basis. rbh—Federal Reserve Board. rb2—Federal Reserve Board, instalment sale credit and charge accounts. st—Short tons. t—Thousands. 
manv- | | *—1941; November, or week ended December 6. **—Seasonally adjusted. 
° : 
sl THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET COMMON STOCK INDEXES 
nonths 
1952 1952 
5 
were No. of tig Indexes 1952 1952 (Nov. 14, 1936, Cl.—100) High Low Aug. 1 Aug. 8 
crease | | Issues (1925 Cl.—100) High low = Aug. 1 Aug. 8 | 100 HIGH PRICED STOCKS........... 129.1 119.2 129.1 129.0 
iod. 330 COMBINED AVERAGE ......... . 202.1 190.9 201.8 202.1A 100 LOW PRICED STOCKS 241.5 226.9 234.8 235.4 
4 Agriculaural Implements. .... 295.8 270.6 279.7 270.6 5 Investment Trusts 109.8 97.9 109.8 109.8 
Yy cor- 10 Aircraft (‘27 Cl.—100)...... : 337.4 278.2 337.4 337.4 3 Liquor ‘27 Cl.—100) : 1146.9 910.4 1022.8 1022.8 
yunted 7 Air Lines (‘34 Cl.—100).... 777.8 616.9 664.4 656.4 11 Machinery ............ 216.6 197.9 216.6 216.6 
8 Amusement ................... 102.7 80.0 81.9 81.0 3 Mail Order “ 130.6 116.4 125.4 125.4 
ered 10 Automobile Accessories . 248.8 232.0 246.4 248.8A | 3 Meat Packing .........cccccce: 100.2 84.5 91.3 84.5Z 
in the TY GODS: «ccd copseacecisccccscdecses 43.8 40.2 43.4 43.8A | 13 Metals, Miscellaneous .......... 307.4 249.4 275.5 278.4 
> com- 3 Baking (‘26 Cl.—100)........ 22.0 20.8 21.4 22.0 DL” aor a een : 443.7 395.3 427.6 427.6 
it. The 3 Business Machines ........ 398.3 370.4 386.4 386.4 29 Petroleum pte a 485.1 440.2 472.1 472.1 
2 Bus Lines (’26 Cl.—100).... VWF 141.6 W777 174.7 30 Public Utilities ........ . 177.2 162.5 175.6 177.2A 
“etal eee 418.0 356.4 380.7 388.8 9 Radio & TV ('27 Cl.—100) 34.5 31.1 33.3 32.7 
fining, 3 Coal Mining .............. eatiskine 16.0 13.9 14.3 14.3 8 Railroad Equipment .... 64.3 59.2 63.6 63.0 
ion or 4 Communications ................008 68.3 61.7 65.6 65.0 24 Railroads ................ 7 49.4 41.3 49.0 49.4A 
ments DF CONSIEUGHON cscs dicvsvicsesicovszeee 72.3 67.5 70.3 69.6 ROO osoicncccaccerseccen. ; : 48.5 38.2 45.5 45.8 
1 divi- Pe A TRMIOII oo0 Padus sv ccedecceares = 490.6 442.8 461.8 466.6 3 Shipbuilding . ee TI a 199.2 181.0 193.6 193.6 
9 Copper & Brass ooo... 169.5 1388 1549 1549 3 Soft Drinks .....ccccccccccccseeccssseee 330.5 301.2 313.8 317.0 
As the 2 Dairy Products ........... a» OOF 83.2 88.9 89.7A | 14 Steel & Iron ; 1548 135.3 1458 144.3 
SSIONS, 5 Department Stores a 66.0 60.1 64.6 64.0 REIN ooo, ong ss cao etna tress 73.1 63.9 64.6 65.3 
ier in- 6 Drugs & Toilet Articles........... 233.1 212.7 219.5 219.5 Me MIND oon cn ccs 2d5 acta asdcats ; 616.3 530.4 601.5 606.9 
1 June 2 Finance Companies ................ 394.3 308.1 394.3 391.1 CNG ode 197.4 14.1 181.7 179.8 
7 Head Qiends 185.6 171.5 182.1 185.6A | 3 Tires & Rubber ..... ea 76.7 66.9 76.0R 75.3 
ments 2 Food Stores 107.6 97.4 107.6 1066 WI csc cscssscs 859 786 81.0 81.0 
anged 3 Furnishings 66.7 S73 64.3 66.7A 2 Variety Stores ........ F 319.6 297.9 304.1 304.1 
re re- 4 Gold Mining ...................00. 736.4 648.3 692.3 692.3 18 Unclassified (’49 Cl.—100) 119.7 115.1 119.7 119.7 
ment, R—Revised. A—New High for 1952. Z—New Low for 1952. 
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Trend of Commodities ie 





Commodity futures spent most of the two weeks ending 
August 11 on the upside, as the result of drought “scares” 
but they sold off easily near the end of the period as improved 
weather put in an appearance. The Agriculture Department's 
forecast of bumper crops for the year also contributed to the 
late softness. The Dow-Jones Futures Index closed at 175.06 
on August 11 after being up to 177.31 on August 6. Corn, 
oats, rye, soybeans, rubber and cotton futures all closed higher 
on August 11 than two weeks earlier. Futures to show a loss 
for the period included lard, sugar, coffee, cocoa, hides, wool 
tops and zinc. Wheat futures were up with the exception of 
the nearby September which registered a small loss. The May 
1953 wheat option closed at 245% on August 11 to show a 
1% cent gain in two weeks time. This was in the face of private 
estimates that the wheat crop was improving and these reports 


were confirmed by the Agriculture Department's report which 
appeared on August 10 and forecast a 1,298 million bushel 
crop, up 49 million bushels from the estimate of a month ear- 
lier. A bumper crop in Canada also appears to be in the 
making and the export demand for United States wheat has 
been poor thus far in the season. The advance in wheat prices 
despite these factors apparently reflects the fact that the 
futures were overly depressed recently as the result of season- 
ally heavy marketings. Cotton futures have been strong in the 
two week period and the October 1952 option rose 66 points 
to close at 38.21 on August 11, up almost two cents from the 
July low. The drought in the Southern states played an influ- 
ential part in the rise as did the Department of Agriculture’s 
forecast of a crop of only 14,735,000 bales, based on August 
1 conditions. Weather conditions have improved since then 
so that the actual crop may be larger than this. 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR INDEX OF 28 BASIC COMMODITIES 2 


Spot Market Prices—August, 1939, equals 100 


Date 2 Wks. 3Mos. 1Yr. Dec. 6 
Aug.11 Ago Ago Ago 1941 











28 Basic Commodities 292.9 293.9 294.4 327.1 156.9 
11 Imported Commodities 282.6 284.9 294.1 342.6 157.3 
17 Domestic Commodities .. 299.8 299.9 294.6 317.5 156.6 
COMMODITY FUTURES iNDEX 
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14 Raw Materials, 1923-25 Average equals 100 
Aug. 26, 1939—63.0 Dec. 6, 1941—85.0 
1952, 1951 1950 1945 1941 1939 1938 1937 


RONEN eccinisteisetens 181.2 2145 2047 958 743 783 65.8 93.8 
57.5 64.7 


ey: 173.1 174.8 134.22 83.6 58.7 61.6 


Date 2 Wks. 3Mos. 1Yr. Dec. 6 

Aug.11 Ago Ago Ago 1941 

7 Domestic Agriculture 359.3 357.5 346.1 358.0 163.9 
NQEROOOSOOR ccc ccicatok ceases hotesicesteent 362.0 363.0 350.8 370.9 162.2 
16 Raw Materials 267.0 268.1 276.5 309.4 148.2 


RAW MATERIALS SPOT INDEX 
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Average 1924-26 equals 100 
1952, 1951 1950 1945 1941 1939 1938 1937 


WAMEIIN sss siacdssecies 192.5 215.4 202.8 111.7 889 67.9 57.7 866 
ROW oye cancssentanece 166.5 176.4 1408 986 58.2 48.9 47.3 54.6 
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Householders using anthracite coal are now given 
the privilege of keeping warm next winter on the 
installment plan. A financing plan, introduced by 
Lehigh Navigation Coal Co., subsidiary of LEHIGH 
COAL & NAVIGATION CO., permits a coal dealer 
to order coal with payments deferred until sold by 
him. The plan also provides consumers with the 
opportunity to fill their bins through a finance com- 
pany with whom Lehigh has made arrangements to 
handle the business. Consumers need make no down 
payment and can work off their debt in 12 monthly 
payments. Dealers are thus relieved of assuming 
consumer credit risk and besides that they can buy 
coal at spring and summer prices for resale in the 
winter market without tying up working capital. 


Popcorn just doesn’t have what it takes in testing 
airplane pressurizing equipment. LOCKHEED AIR- 
CRAFT CORP., researchers considered packaged 
popcorn as a space-filler in the fuselages of Super 
Constellations. They needed something large and 
light—about 2 pounds per cubic foot—and hit upon 
using about 80,000 boxes of popcorn—the 10¢ size. 
On the first, small-scale test, the popcorn collapsed. 
They then figured ping pong balls would be ideal but 
somebody good at arithmetic calculated that 4 mil- 
lion of these balls would be needed and inasmuch as 
they cost about 614¢ wholesale, the cost to fill the 
space would be $250,000. Ping pong balls were not 
used. The solution turned out to be simple. Fibre 
drums, about 18” x 34” in size, were found to be just 
the thing. What became of the popcorn? 


At last science has developed a light switch that 
keeps the light burning until one gets into bed. 
E. I. duPONT de NEMOURS & CO.’s neoprene has 
been incorporated in an ingenious light switch which 
keeps the light on for nearly a minute after the lever 
has been thrown to “off”. This should be a long 
enough interval to enable one to leave the room with- 
out stumbling over the furniture or crash-landing 
in the attempt to get into bed. This switch, called 
Edeo, has the appearance of an ordinary unit and 
can be quickly installed in any standard wall outlet. 
It is manufactured by the Electric Deodorizer Corp. 


And I just put them on brand new this morning, 
is a wail of distress heard so often from the ladies 
as they peer ruefully at the snag or run in their 
nylon hose. For the distaff side, there may be a great 
day coming. Marked improvement in the efficiency 
and quality of nylon production may be wrought 
through new methods of temperature measurement 
and control during processing. The key that it is 
hoped will open the new era is a “radiamatic pyro- 
meter”, developed by the MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY- 
WELL REGULATOR CO., which measures the actual 
temperature of the fabric itself during processing— 
not just the air surrounding it—a feat not possible 
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Heretofore, 
processors were forced to guess at the actual tem- 
perature of the cloth, despite the fact that control of 
temperature is regarded as a critical step in the 
finishing processing of nylon because too high a 
temperature which, if it doesn’t actually destroy the 
fabric by melting it, will impair its quality. 


through conventional methods. nylon 


Air travellers “taking off’ or coming in for a 
landing at the great New York Idlewild airport 
probably never give a thought to the measures taken 
by the Port of New York Authority for their safety 
as well as for the protection of the airport itself, its 
hangars, equipment and millions of dollars in planes 
using this vast air terminal. Overlooking 10 miles of 
runways and the hangars at Idlewild, is one of the 
most foolproof fire protection pumping stations in 
the world. It can deluge fires in three hangars simul- 
taneously with 34,000 gallons of water a minute. 
Part of the system is made up by a battery of five 
pumps driven by NATIONAL SUPPLY CO.’S.. 
“Superior” diesel engines, two of which are rated at 
260-hp. each and three at 390-hp. each. They can 
deliver 17,000 gallons of water per minute. 


It may have been as long ago as the “Gay Nine- 
ties’ when a heat wave drove the family onte the 
front porch for a “breath of air’. Nowadays, for 
those who were far-sighted enough to acquire room 
air-conditioning units, the family gathers in the 
air-conditioned room the temperature of which, com- 
pared to that outside, places it just this side of 
Paradise. If this gives you an idea to go out and 
buy a room-cooler you may find that your order 
won’t be filled until Christmas or thereabouts. Some 
of the major manufacturers of these units announce 
that their 1952 lines are completely sold out and that 


Air travel long ago passed out of the adventure 
stage. On a visit to any one of the many busy metro- 
politan airports one will see voung couples accom- 
panied by youngsters ranging in age from the babe 
in arms upward, along with grandparents and, in 
some instances, great grandparents, trooping aboard 
or disembarking from the ships of this country’s air 
lines. Unless one has business which brings about 
frequent trips to the airports or closely follows the 
operation of the air lines it is difficult to get a com- 
plete picture of the increasing volume of air-borne 
travel. A partial view of the situation is to be had 
from the figures of AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC., 
which show that its operations averaged more than 
9 million passenger-miles a day in the month of June 
of this year. In that 30-day period its ships carried 
467,640 passengers 284.6 million passenger-miles, 
setting a new record for the airlines industry. This 
mileage surpasses by 10.7% the previous record of 
248 million miles set by the company in June, 1951. 
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Is There Over-Supply in 
Non-Ferrous Metals? 





(Continued from page 586) 


different picture from that which 
we were looking at a few months 
ago. In place of tight controls, 
small users are now permitted to 
“self-certify” their requirements 
—up to 20,000 pounds—regardless 
of the amount used during the 
base period. The only proviso gov- 
erning the very large users in 
writing their own tickets is that 
they do not exceed 75% of their 
base period on a self-certification 
basis. 

It is difficult to envisage a crit- 
ical aluminum situation. A strike 
threat against Aluminum Co. of 
America and Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical has just been eliminated 
by new wage agreements calling 
for a wage increase of 21.4 cents 
an hour in a one-year contract 
running to July 31, 1953. Par- 
tially offsetting this added cost is 
the OPS approval of a price in- 
crease of one cent a pound for 
primary aluminum ingot and a 
rise of 5% on alloy ingot and 
other primary aluminum mill 
products. 


Big Three in Aluminum 


The big three in the industry— 
Alcoa, Kaiser and Reynolds Met- 
als—are pushing their expansion 
programs to completion. Reynolds 
has construction work under way 
which will increase annual capac- 
ity from 496 million to 829 million 
pounds by the end of this year. 
Alcoa’s program will add 410 mil- 
lion pounds and bring annual in- 
got production to 1,150 million 
pounds. Kaiser is about doubling 
its New Orleans plant capacity 
which will be capable of producing 
790 million pounds. Meanwhile, 
expansion of Aluminium, Ltd., 
across the Canadian border, now 
goes on apace. Our neighbor 
producing close to 705 million 
pounds annually, is expected to 
have its Kitimat, British Colum- 
bia, plant operating by the end 
of 1954, bringing productive ca- 
pacity up to 1,800 million pounds. 

Apparently aluminum produc- 
ers can see no limit to the needs 
for what they produce. Possibly, 
they are right. There is no ques- 
tion but that the aircraft builders 
are going to take more and more 
of the metal. It may be, too, that 
aluminum is going to displace cop- 


per for some items. The industry 
has been encouraged in this belief 
by mobilization officials urging 
the substitution of aluminum for 
the red metal in many things. Un- 
doubtedly, the motive underlying 
this urging is to conserve our cop- 
per resources for current and po- 
tential needs. In some instances, 
where the substitution has been 
made the switch has proved costly 
and impractical. 


Copper Price Situation 


At the moment, the copper sit- 
uation is somewhat complicated. 
The ceiling price, established by 
OPS, for domestic copper is 2414 
cents a pound. We had an agree- 
ment with Chile under which 80% 
of her production would be sold 
to us at 2714 cents a pound, and 
we were, more or less, looking to 
this source to bolster the amount 
we could produce from our own 
mines. With the world copper 
price substantially above what we 
were paying, Chile decided to ab- 
rogate her agreement with us. 
Efforts to come to some new 
agreement with Chile were with- 
out success and as matters now 
stand we either pay 3514 cents a 
pound for Chilean copper, dock- 
side at Chilean ports, or go with- 
out. It is obvious that the Defense 
Production Administration and 
other materials-control officials 
are faced with a problem to which 
they must come up with an an- 
swer. 

No matter how you look at it 
domestic copper producers are 
not getting much of a break with 
OPS setting a 2414 cent price 
and foreign copper ranging from 
3314 to 3614 cents a pound. This 
is especially true of the marginal 
companies such as Miami, and 
Calumet & Hecla whose contribu- 
tions to the domestic supply are 
important but who are high-cost 
producers. Kennecott, of course, 
aided by its production of mo- 
lybdenite, zinc, gold and silver, all 
of which added up to sizable 
amounts last year, was able to 
show per share earnings of $8.44 
a share, but it took total revenue 
of $455.4 million to produce this 
rate of per share net. On the sur- 
face, it appears a satisfactory re- 
sult but it loses some of its lustre 
when compared with the preced- 
ing year’s showing of $8.15 a 
share net on total revenues of 
$55.3 million less. Anaconda’s 
higher mining costs, compared to 
those of Kennecott, are quite evi- 
dent in operating results. From 
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total revenue last year of $459.5 
million, net income, before meta] 
mines depletion, amounted to 
$50.2 million, or $5.79 a share. 
In the year before revenue totaled 
$422.9 million, produced $46.6 
million in net income which was 
equal to $5.38 a share. Anaconda, 
by the way, while not up to Ken- 
necott as a producer of gold, sur- 
passes it in silver output and runs 
ahead in its output of lead, and 
zine. 


Market Aspects 


The immediate outlook for the 
non-ferrous metal producers is 
for 1952 earnings close to, and in 
some instances, ahead of 1951 fig- 
ures. While there appears to be 
no actual shortage in supply of 
any of the non-ferrous metals, 
there is no surplus except for 
short periods of time as civilian 
demand tapers off in seasonal 
movements or under conditions 
such as those created by the steel 
strike which forced the closing 
of a number of plants because of 
the lack of steel. The armament 
program, which got pretty well 
under way this year, is expected 
to be close to peak levels next 
year and should be taking sub- 
stantial quantities of zinc, lead, 
copper and aluminum, with a 
good chance that production of 
civilian goods will be at a higher 
rate than the 1952 average. 

Marketwise, the non-ferrous 
metal issues cannot be considered 
as a group. The aluminum shares, 
appear to have generously dis- 
counted the near-term outlook, 
although Alcoa is well regarded 
as dividends are currently being 
covered by a wide margin. The 
major zine and lead producers, 
particularly American Smelting 
and St. Joseph Lead, are selling 
midway between their 1952 high 
and low points to return a yield 
of around 6.5% on dividends that 
appear to be well secured. The 
copper issues represent a highly 
selective group purely from the 
standpoint of dividend yield. | 
While the group, as a whole, is 
selling well below 1952 high levels 
they continue to hold at prices 
substantially above the lows with 
the market lacking any current 
or foreseeable outstanding factor 
that might generate an impelling 
force moving these issues up mar- 
ketwise to any appreciable ex- 
tent. 

For the present, however, the di- 
vidends of the leading copper com- 
panies seem in a secure position. 
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The Personal Service Department of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
will answer by mail or telegram, a reasonable number of inquiries on 
any listed securities in which you may be interested or on the standing 
and reliability of your broker. This service in conjunction with your 
subscription should represent thousands of dollars in value to you. It is 
subject only to the following conditions: 

1. Give all necessary facts, but be brief. 

2. Confine your requests to three listed securities at reasonable intervals. 
3. No inquiry will be answered which does not enclose stamped, self- 


addressed envelope. 


4. No inquiry will be answered which is mailed in our postpaid reply 


envelope. 


5. Special rates upon request for those requiring additional service. 





M. Lowenstein & Sons 


“TI have been a subscriber to your Mag- 
azine for many years and would appreci- 
ate your giving me information on M. 
Lowenstein & Sons Inc. with particular 
emphasis on the financial position and 
recent earnings.” 

C. L. Richmond, Va. 


M. Lowenstein & Sons, Ince. 
(textiles) reported total sales for 
the year ending December 31, 
1952 of $204,023,806 compared 
with $183,627,618, the year be- 
fore, an increase of 11%. Total 
sales for 1951 set a new record 
high for the company. Earnings 
were $12,122,670 before taxes. 
Taxes amounted to $6,490,272. 
After taxes, the net earnings were 
$5,632,398, equal to $4.05 per 
common share. In the previous 
year earnings were $16,241,114 
before taxes of $7,517,561, at 
which time the net earnings after 
taxes, were $8,723,533, equal to 
$6.38 per common share. 

In the three months ended 
March 31, 1952 consolidated sales 
were $64,890,397 and net profit 
$1,523,146, equal to $1.10 per 
share. This compares with the 
same quarter of 1951 consolidated 
sales of $68,525,558, net profit 
$2,772,944, equal to $2.06 per 
common share. 

Working capital at December 
31, 1951 was $38,096,764 against 
$37,292,706 a year earlier. The 
ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities at year-end was 4.23 
to 1. 

1951 would have been a big 
year had the company not been 
obliged to take inventory losses. 
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Profits in operations enabled the 
company to absorb all of the in- 
ventory losses and still have its 
contingency reserve unimpaired 
at $8,500,000. 

Sales to the Government during 
the year were less than 1% of the 
total sales. 

During 1951 the company ex- 
pended $3,500,000 on plant im- 
provement. Since the turn of the 
year the company has commenced 
building a synthetic mill in And- 
erson, South Carolina which will 
represent an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $2,500,000. It is ex- 
pected that this plant will be in 
operation this summer. 

Net current assets at year-end 
were $23.88 per common share. 

Dividends in 1951 totalled $2.00 
per share and 50 cents quarterly 
has been paid thus far in the cur- 
rent year, 

Reflecting the rise in sales for 
the June quarter to $58,191,292 
from $46,839,618 for the similar 
period last year, the net income 
after taxes and all charges climb- 
ed to $1,631,164, equal to $1.21 a 
common share on 1,304,389 com- 
mon shares outstanding. The net 
income for the second quarter 
last year was $624,507, or 438 
cents a common share. 

For the half-year ended June 
30, 1952 the net income amounted 
to $3,154,310, or $2.31 a common 
share, against $3,397,451, or 
$2.50 a share, for the first six 
months of 1951. Net sales rose to 
$123,081,923 from $115,365,177. 


Peabody Coal Company 


“IT understand that Peabody Coal 
Company sales and earnings were down 
for the recent fiscal year and would ap- 
preciate receiving comparative figures 
for the past two fiscal years and also 
dividend payments.” 


R. E. Saginaw, Michigan 


Peabody Coal Company in the 
fiscal year ended April 30, 1952, 
earned $1,557,476 after income 
tax provision of $462,000, com- 
pared with earnings of $2,284,171 
after taxes of $1,008,000 the year 
before. 

After preferred stock dividend 
requirements and based on 828,- 
835 shares of common stock cur- 
rently outstanding, the latest 
year’s earnings equalled $1.03 a 
share as against $1.91 a share in 
the year ended April 30, 1951. 

Net sales for the most recent 
fiscal year were $49,496,703 and 
in tons sold were 11,606,292. In 
the preceding year, dollar sales 
were $58,424,698 and full tons 
sold were 14,186,564. 

Peabody with its new modern 
mines, is in a favorable position 
for economic production of bitu- 
minous coal. Net income next year 
will depend on general business 
conditions and demand for coal 
in the Middle West. 

Earnings in the quarter ended 
April 30, 1952, were $488,347 
equal to 38 cents a share, com- 
pared with earnings of $256,539 
and 10 cents a share in the cor- 
responding quarter the year be- 
fore. Per share earnings are based 
on 828,835 shares currently out- 
standing. 1952 fourth quarter 
earnings include profit items of 
$186,000 applicable to prior years. 
Dollar sales in the quarter were 
$9,538,726 compared with $13,- 
003,560 in the corresponding 1951 
fourth quarter. 

Dividends in 1951 totalled 60 
cents per share and 15 cents quar- 
terly was paid in the first half of 
the current year. On June 30th 
directors deferred action on the 
common dividend because it is ex- 
pected that operating results for 
first quarter will show a consider- 
able loss due to the steel strike. 








TAPPING A VOLCANO. There’s a power short- 
age in Italy. And one interesting method of 
helping to alleviate it is with volcanic steam. 
Here is an “Oilwell” drilling rig, made by 
U. S. Steel for use in the oil fields, being used 
to drill an Italian volcanic steam well. One 
of these rigs recently brought in a record- 
breaking well which is producing at the rate 
of 650,357 pounds of volcanic steam per hour. 


SPRING SONG. The pleasant music of speed, accuracy and effi- 
ciency which is played on the keys of countless machines for 
office and home, is made possible only by small and usually 
unseen springs of steel. Almost without exception, the spring’s 
the thing that keeps the mechanism singing. U. S. Steel makes 
millions of American Quality Springs for such uses every year. 


ERASING 13 YEARS. A boiler house, located in 

an extremely corrosive industrial atmosphere, 

was built with roof and siding of U-'S‘SStaine “~~ , — 

less Steel 13 years ago. This picture shows an MORE THAN 160 kinds of steel are supplied to auto makers by U. S. Steel .. 
ordinary gum eraser easily removing the 13- each one designed to do a particular job, to make your car safer, stronget 
year accumulation of mill dirt on the building better. But even a fine piece of machinery like a modern car can’t think fo! 
to reveal that the stainless steel beneath is_ itself. You have to do that. So be careful when you drive .. . the life you sav 
still bright, shining, unmarred. may be your own! [ 
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dso many jobs so well 












COTTON SEED PILER. This new machine, the first of its kind, piles cotton seed 50 feet 
high on both sides of the track it travels on. The seed, unloaded from trucks, is 
carried on bucket elevators up the perpendicular columns, then on belts out to the 
ends of the horizontal arms. This efficient cotton seed piler was built by U.S. Steel. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL—In 1951, approximately 1,365 pounds of steel ingots 
“and castings were made by the American steel industry for every man, woman and child in the continental 
react mann United States. 


STEEL » 
s” UNITED STATES STEEL 
Helping to Build a Betier Ameria 


r, strongel 
i. think BRIDGE..AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE ..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL..CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 


7. 
“0 states 


is trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


4, 
_ 
. Steel .. 


cLL SUPPLY. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON .. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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Three Growing Equipment 
Industries 





(Continued from page 584) 


large orders for equipment 
makers. This trend is favorable 
for concerns such as General 
Electric, Westinghouse Electric, 
McGraw Electric, Cutler-Hammer 
Square D, Master Electric and 
several smaller companies. 

Although industrial expansion 
is expected to taper off next year 
from an estimated total this year 
of more than $24 billion, the vol- 
ume of business in replacement 
equipment is substantial and no 
serious setback is foreseen. As a 
matter of fact, a recovery in con- 
sumer sales of household appli- 
ances would cushion a drop in in- 
dustrial equipment. High employ- 
ment and relaxation in credit 
restrictions may spur demand for 
appliances after this year’s mod- 
erate recession. Beneficiaries of a 
pickup would be the Frigidaire 
division of General Motors, Gen- 
eral Electric, Westinghouse, Em- 
erson Electric, McGraw Electric, 
Sunbeam and others. 


2. BROADENING ELECTRONIC 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT FIELD 


Although office equipment 
manufacturers have made signific- 
cant gains in eliminating the 
drudgery for white collar office 
workers, interesting potentialities 
remain in the way of cost savings. 
Rapidly rising wage rates in in- 
dustry, tending to attract em- 
ployees from secretarial and book- 
keeping positions, have posed 
serious problems for banks, in- 
surance companies, public utili- 
ties and other large employers of 
white collar workers. Mounting 
costs have necessitated consolida- 
tions to permit a sufficient volume 
of business that would justify 
installation of labor-saving elec- 
trical equipment. 

Nowhere are there greater op- 
portunities for development of 
resonably priced electronic de- 
vices that offer the hope of hold- 
ing down the cost of office work. 
Electric typewriters have been 
used for years and automatic 
machines capable of typing 
identical letters over and over 
again are widely used. Modern 
bookkeeping machines that will 
perform wonders in calculating 
arithmetical problems and_ in 
doing routine sorting jobs are 
becoming increasingly popular in 
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offices where there is sufficient 
work to keep them busy. 

Manufacturers in this group 
experienced a particularly suc- 
cessful year in 1951 in filling an 
abnormal demand induced by the 
trend toward mechanization of as 
much office work as possible as 
well as by the rush to purchase 
equipment in anticipation of price 
increases or shortages of essen- 
tial materials. Large government 
contracts for typewriters and 
calculating machines, for military 
and administrative operations in 
Washington, imposed additional 
demands on manufacturers. Al- 
together, output reached a rec- 
ord high in 1951 and declines 
have been general this year. 

Armament contracts promise 
to take up the slack in some in- 
stances, while sales of parts and 
replacement equipment should 
sustain volume for companies like 
International Business Machines, 
which derives substantial income 
from rentals and supplies. Keener 
competition is in prospect also as 
a factor in holding down profit 
margins at a time when operat- 
ing costs are rising. 

Difficulties in transferring 
funds from abroad have contrib- 
uted to a slackening in demand 
for office equipment. Ordinarily, 
the export market is especially 
important, since American ma- 
chines are preferred abroad. In 
past years as much as 35 per cent 
of sales has come from abroad. 
Deterioration in purchasing 
power by European buyers has 
accounted largely for a steady de- 
cline in shipments overseas. 


Growth prospects in this indus- 
try appear relatively unpromis- 
ing for companies which have 
been slow to extend research ac- 
tivities into electronics. Compari- 
sons of earnings in recent years, 
for example, with records of the 
1930’s indicates that greatest 
gains have been recorded by man- 
ufacturers having diversified lines 
contributing primarily to cost re- 
duction. The principal typewriter 
makers, such as Royal, Smith- 
Corona and Underwood have 
achieved the slowest progress. 
Remington Rand has strength- 
ened its competitive position and 
improved its earnings record by 
enlargement of its scope of opera- 
tions and development of equip- 
ment other than typewriters. 
Burroughs has made promising 
gains in recent years in broaden- 
ing its field of operations and in 
adopting a more aggressive sales 
policy. 


A trend stimulated by Wash- 
ington of keeping extensive rec- 
ords of business transactions, 
especially in handling payrolls, 
should prove a source of steady 
demand for business machines in 
coming years. Those companies 
placing greatest stress on elec- 
tronics research and in the de- 
velopment of new labor-saving 
equipment in the field of compu- 
ters and calculators appear des- 
tined to accomplish the most 
satisfactory results. 


3. EXPANDING 
FARM MACHINERY MARKET 


Despite the remarkable growth 
in farm implement production in 
the last decade, the industry’s 
saturation point is nowhere in 
sight. In almost no other major 
market for machinery is there 
greater actual need for equipment 
with which to lower production 
costs. A relatively small percent- 
age of American farms has been 
mechanized. Hand labor still is 
used to a large extent in almost 
every section of the country. 


As farm labor becomes increas- 
ingly scarce and costly, however, 
the trend must be toward the 
substitution of machinery for 
manpower. This is being accom- 
plished through the gradual shift 
in ownership of small farms to 
large plantations in which ma- 
chines can be profitably used or 
through co-operative ventures in 
which equipment is made avail- 
able on a lease basis. Mechaniza- 
tion has been spurred by infla- 
tionary trends which have boosted 
prices for farm products to levels 
affording attractive profits for 
growers utilizing the latest meth- 
ods and machines. Prosperous 
farmers are good customers of 
equipment manufacturers. 


Principal representatives of 
this industry have experienced 
an exceptionally prosperous post- 
war period in which rising na- 
tional income provided a _ vast 
market for farm products and 
sympathetic Washington officials 
vied among themselves to assure 
farmers satisfactory prices for 
their products. The Korean inci- 
dent stressing the need for still 
greater supplies of food and 
threatening to cause scarcities of 
farm machinery spurred demand 
to such an extent that virtually 
all manufacturers were able to 
operate at capacity and to bene- 
fit from economies arising from 
large volume of output. 

Little effort was required to 
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obtain orders until this year, 
when seare buying had been com- 
pleted and the industry began to 
return to normal seasonal pat- 
terns. Meantime defense orders 
have been placed with many im- 
plement makers in considerable 
volume and this business prom- 
ises to cushion any downward re- 
adjustment in civilian _ sales. 
Profit margins are destined to be 
less satisfactory in the fiscal year 
now coming to a close, however, 
for scarcities of steel have ham- 
pered production in recent weeks 
and may prove a handicap for 
some time to come. Wage rates 
may have to be raised in line with 
the trend established in the steel 
strike settlement. Price increases 
will be more difficult to obtain 
now that deferred demand has 
been largely satisfied. The out- 
look, therefore, is for a retreat 
from recent high earnings levels 
and possibly for more conserva- 
tive dividend rates in some cases. 
The reassuring aspect in ap- 
praising prospects for farm im- 
plement makers in the tendency 
among politicians to court the 
good will of farm areas. Legisla- 
tive policies—regardless of the 
party in power—may be counted 
on to encourage farms to stick to 
the soil and to produce the food 
necessary for a growing urban 
population. Measures are likely 
to be adopted to prevent if pos- 
sible serious losses of agricul- 
tural purchasing power. Note, for 
example, how quickly Washing- 
ton authorities have acted to in- 
voke provisions of the law to per- 
mit loans to farmers whose crops 
may have been harmed by pro- 
longed droughts in certain states 
in the South and in New England. 
In short, implement manufac- 
turers can count on a reasonable 
measure of prosperity in the farm 
Progress in research is slow in 
this type of machinery, however, 
and users are inclined to retain 
implements until they wear out. 
Manufacturers are more depend- 
ent on new buyers than on re- 
placement business, and this fac- 
tor tends to retard the industry’s 
growth. Development of new 
machines has been encouraging, 
but their adoption by farmers 
has been comparatively slow. 
Some companies have sought to 
counteract this unfavorable fea- 
ture by broadening their lines to 
include fertilizer and other sup- 
plies sold to farmers. Deere & 
Co., for example, has taken steps 
to diversify operations by pro- 
ducing chemical fertilizer. 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 
200th 


Consecutive Dividend 


A dividend of sixty-five cents (65¢) per share on the 
Capital Stock of the Company has been declared this 
day, payable on September 10, 1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on August 15, 1952. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 











easouim! August 8, 1952 








ROBERT FISHER, Treasurer 











Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 





Dividend No. 43 | 


on Common Stock 





A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable | 
September 20, 1952, to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
August 26, 1952 on the Common 
Stock of Atlas Corporation. | 

WALTER A. PETERSON, Treasurer | 
August 7, 1952 























a CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
A regular quarterly dividend of one dol- 
lar six and one-quarter cents ($1.06) 
per share on the $4.25 cumulative sec- 
ond preferred stock of this Company 
has been declared, payable on October 
1, 1952 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 15, 1952. 

LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 











h Growing Company ji, a Sint ~~ 


UTAH POWER 


& 
LIGHT CO. 





Serving in 
UTAH e [DAHO 
WYOMING e COLORADO 











INVESTMENT COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


87 TH CONSECUTIVE 
DIVIDEND 
ON COMMON STOCK 
The Board of Directors declared 
a regular quarterly dividend on 
the Common Stock of 40 cents 


per share, payable September 
1, 1952, to stockholders of 
record August 15, 1952. 

D. L. BARNES, JR. 


Tre urer 
August 4, 1952 Treasure 


Financing the Consumer through na 
tion-wide subsidiaries — principally : 


Public Loan Corporation 


Domestic Finance Corporation 
Loan Service Corporation 
Ohio Finance Company 
General Public Loan 


Corporation 











PLYMOUTH 4 DE SOTO 
DODGE PI/7. 48 CHRYSLER 
vy¥ 


YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 








DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable September 12, 1952 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 18, 1952. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 6214 cents per share has 
nm declared on the Common Stock of said 
Company, pre September 10, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record at three o'clock P.M. on 

August 25, 1952. 
C. H. McHENRY, Secretary 














Are Merchandising 
Companies on the Up-Grade? 





(Continued from page 588) 


Those organizations were aided 
materially in those months which 
were undoubtedly of equal benefit 
to the large eastern department 
stores. 


A somewhat startling showing 
was made by Sears, Roebuck 
which reported sales in the six 
months to July 31, last, of $1.3 
billion, an increase of 8.6% over 
the sales volume for the corre- 
sponding months of a year ago. 
Business in July was 14.4% better 
than in July, 1951. Montgomery 
Ward failed to keep pace with its 
rival, although here again, a com- 
parison is not possible because fig- 
ures cover only the three months 
to April 30, last. In that period 
sales fell to $240.5 million, $27.3 
million under those for the same 
months last year. It is probable 
that when second quarter figures 
for Montgomery Ward are re- 
leased they, too, will show a gain 
proportionate to that of Sears. 
One thing appears to be reason- 
able though, and that is that 
Sears’ 1952 sales are heading for 
a new high, to exceed the record 
$2.6 billion registered in 1951. 


A disappointing feature of 
most of the reports of the mer- 
chandisers so far is the falling 
off in net earnings. Penney, for 
instance, for the first half year, 
had net income equal to $1.88 
a share, compared with $2.17 a 
share earned in the first half of 
1951. Best & Co., earned 80 cents 
a share in its reporting period 
compared with $1.06 a year ago, 
and Lane Bryant, despite the sales 
increase, was able to earn only 10 
cents a share more than it real- 
ized from operations in the cor- 
responding months of 1951. 

The explanation for these show- 
ings is simple—narrower margins 
between cost price and selling 
price, and in some instances no 
margin at all. Profit margins in 
the merchandising field during the 
early months of 1952 were re- 
stricted by competitive conditions 
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as well as py mark-downs for the 
purpose of working off a variety 
of inventory items in order to 
attain a balanced inventory posi- 
tion. Considerable progress has 
been made toward this end. As of 
June 1, this year, dollar value of 
inventories in the hands of de- 
partment stores on a nation-wide 
basis was 16% lower than on the 
same date a year earlier. This 
is in contrast with a 31% rise in 
inventories at the beginning of 
June, 1951, as compared with 
June 1, 1950. Considering the 
good volume of business done in 
the months of June and July of 
this year, it is estimated that the 
inventory position of most stores 
is in a much healthier condition. 
The encouraging feature of this 
betterment is that it removes the 
pressure on the stores to resort 
to clearance sales which were so 
prevalent in the early months, 
clearing the way for mark-ups on 
a number of items which had been 
pretty well beaten down in price 
for attraction purposes. 

The threat of price increases 
may prove a spur to a greater 
buying movement which should 
ordinarily set in with the ap- 
proach of the fall season. In any 
event the outlook is that second 
half-year earnings for the depart- 
ment stores should pull the full 
12 month’s net up to about even 
with the results achieved in 1951. 
Such an expectation not only ap- 
pears reasonable but it is possible 
that current estimates may prove 
conservative. 

This much is certain: the pub- 
lic has money to spend. Persona} 
income in June of this year was 
at an annual rate of $266 billion. 
A sizable portion of this will find 
its way into the soft goods field 
such as wearing apparel, shoes, 
and house furnishings and there 
may be a good pick-up in radios, 
TV sets and household appliances. 
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if just a small coterie of manufac- 
turers produced receiving sets? 
What advertiser would be foolish 
enough to sponsor a program 
broadcast to a limited audience, 
even if there was anyone equally 
foolish enough to expend capital 
for the construction of a broad- 
casting station? Set competition 
built both industries. One indus- 





try you haven’t mentioned is elec. 
tric refrigerators. In less than 12 
years refrigerator manufacturers 
sold 48 million units. And yet no 
one company stands out in any of 
these fields. It seems everybody 
got “into the act.”’ Westhinghouse 
and General Electric, manufac. 
turers of heavy utility and indus. 
trial equipment made not only re- 
frigerators, but radios, television 
sets, vacuum cleaners, food-mix- 
ers, electrically heated blankets 
and other household appliances, 
International Harvester, long a 
farm equipment manufacturer, 
has been making motor trucks and 
electric refrigerators. General 
Motors has added to its output of 
motor cars and trucks, household 
appliances and is now one of the 
biggest builders of diesel locomo- 
tives. It was only recently that 
General Mills brought out an elec- 
tric iron, the forerunner, appar- 
ently, of the development of an 
electric appliance business along- 
side its food manufacturing activ- 
ities. 

“But this expansion into other 
fields is not confined to manufac- 
turing. Industry’s aim is to shake 
itself free of the shackles of lim- 
ited uses for its facilities. The 
processors of our natural re- 
sources—iron ore, oil and the non- 
ferrous metals — have been con- 
stantly working to develop better 
products, new products and more 
uses for what they produce. The 
iron industry developed into the 
steel industry which is still ex- 
panding as metallurgical chemists 
develop new alloy steels. The oil 
industry—its products a glut on 
the market at one time—is now 
frantically developing oil produc- 
tion and improving refinery proc- 
esses to meet the demand for its 
thousand and one products which 
have led to the new and fast-grow- 
ing petro-chemical industry. 


“The major factors in industry 
today, aside from the profit mo- 
tive, are quality and product com- 
petition. The idea behind product 
competition being that if demand 
slackens for electric refrigera- 
tors, for example, there may be a 
brisk market for radio sets or 
something else. Manufacturers 
want to be able to produce that 
‘something’ else even if they have 
to develop it in their research 
laboratories. To this end, industry 
in recent years has plowed back 
into its business a liberal portion 
of earnings for adequately staffed 
research laboratories whose as- 


(Please turn to page 608) 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 173 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.32% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 22 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock; 

27 cents per share on Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able September 30, 1952, to 
stockholders of record Septem- 
ber 5, 1952. Checks will be 
mailed from the Company’s 
office in Los Angeles, Septem- 
ber 30, 1952. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
August 15, 1952 
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REEVES BROTHERS, unc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

A quarterly dividend of 30c per 
share has been declared, payable 
September 12, 1952, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
September 2, 1952. The transfer 
books of the Company will not be 
closed. 

J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 
August 18, 1952. 
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signments are improving current 
products and bringing forth new 
materials and new products which 
may fill a void or be competitive 
to items that are already on the 
market. 

“It is also motivated by the de- 
sire to keep operations and em- 
ployment in balance; to free itself 
from cyclical movements by hav- 
ing a diversification of products, 





all of which will make for a more 
stable economy. Full attainment 
of this goal would be a close ap- 
proach to the economic millenium. 
How far we travel in this direc- 
tion during this and the next gen- 
eration only time can tell. In any 
event, we are in an era of new 
competition, out of which have 
already come results that auger 
well for American industry, still 
higher standards of living for all 
of us and a stronger, more con- 
sistent national economy.” 


“T can see now,” our economics 
student remarked, “that we have 
had a number of new industries 
which have developed in a way 
that has produced the most bene- 
fit for both our industrial compa- 
nies and our people. It is easy to 
see that, with new industries de- 
veloping along these lines, manu- 
facturers must be ever on the 
alert to strengthen their competi- 
tive position and this in itself 
should make for more new prod- 
ucts and more business. What,” 
he asked, “do you think will be 
developed in electronics?” “The 
possibilities in that field are so 
vast,” we replied, “that only if 
we had the gift of a prophet could 
we give you an answer.” 

And with that, having finished 
our coffee, we said good-bye. Our 
student friend looked at us with 
a gleam in his eye, and as he 
walked away we noticed a decided 
spring in his step. 
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throw of King Farouk, the Wafd 
have come out for sweeping re- 
forms which would narrow the 
gulf between the rich and the 
poor. Another party that also 
supports Naguib Bey, the radical 
and even more nationalist Mos- 
lem Brotherhood, favors an out- 
and-out totalitarian program of 
state ownership of railways and 


. communications, the division of 


landed estates, and state owner- 
ship of the means of production. 

Not all of this program is likely 
to be carried out, for the Army 
is basically conservative, but a 
dose of socialism or rather what 
the Turks call “etatism” will 
probably be inevitable. Fire must 
be fought with fire if Egypt is to 
be saved from a worse disaster. 

In Iran, where the economic 
and political deterioration has 





gone much farther than in Egypt, 
the situation will demand strong 
measures and quick settlement of 
the oil dispute if the Tudeh com- 
munist party, the best organized 
in the country, is not to be cata- 
pulted into power. It is doubtful 
that Premier Mossadegh will be 
able to give the kind of leader- 
ship that Iran needs. Yet there is 
no one else who can handle the 
present explosive situation. 

This raises the question: what 
can the United States do to pre- 
vent Iran going communist, or 
at best, as some people seem to 
think, from becoming a sort of 
no-mans’-land between West and 
East? There is little that is left 
but hope. The military occupation 
of Iran by the West would prob- 
ably precipitate the Third World 
War and unite the Asian people 
against us. Whether we want to 
or not, we are bound to support 
any non-communist leader—even 
a totalitarian extremist who does 
nothing but heap insults upon us. 
We may have little choice but to 
agree to everything that Mossa- 
degh wants, thereby encouraging 
extremist nationalism in other 
Middle Eastern countries. The al- 
ternative is to let the commu- 
nists engulf the country and come 
within gun range of the vast vital 
stores of petroleum found in Ku- 
weit and Bahrein. 
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weakons the effectiveness of both 
bull and bear arguments. This 
leads to the following conclusions: 
(1) the chances are against the 
averages either “going through 
the roof” or “falling out of bed” 
any time soon; (2) if the market 
gets a strong impulse either on 
the up or down side within nearby 
weeks or months, it probably will 
be in response to some develop- 
ment not now being generally 
talked about and not now foresee- 
able; and (3) the investment prob- 
lem remains much more what 
stocks to buy, hold or sell than 
what the averages are doing or | 
might do over the near future. In 
general, we think it makes sense 
progressively to increase defen- 
sive holdings, and not to demand 
290 or 300 or any other conjec- 
tural level of “the Dow” for get- 
ting on with it. 
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Submit Your Security Holdings for 
a Valuable Personal Survey 





Your investments are undergoing changes in their positions, prices and 


























prospects. 
With the adjustments now in progress in industry, in politics, in government 
policies. 
A HELPFUL UP-TO-DATE REPORT FOR YOU 
To assist you in this critical time, we 
extend to you a special invitation to 
= . ° . . 
ie i submit your list of security holdings 
{ — 5 for our personal survey, if your in- 
re \VZ vestments are worth $20,000. or 
L 
= ~~ 
Dee ers more. 
y ae Our report to you will comment con- 
a ~ cisely on your diversification, the in- 
come your account produces... and 
iN will point out some of the securities 


we regard as least attractive ... and 
certain others worthy of only temporary retention. 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION—OUR VALUABLE COMMENTS ON YOUR POSITION 


The pertinent and informative nature of our preliminary analyses is clearly 
shown by the comments of responsible investors who have taken advantage of 
this special offer extended to you now. 


“,..a really admirable report regarding my portfolio.”. . .““I gave you a big 


job and you gave me a thorough report.”’. . .“I have read your report with 
a great deal of interest and appreciate the care and trouble you went to in 
preparing it.”. . “Your comments and the wisdom of using investment coun- 
sel sound very reasonable.”’. . .“Your Preliminary Analysis received and it 
seems to be what I am looking for. I am going to take this service.” 


Our survey of your account will also tell you how our counsel would aid you 
in safeguarding and increasing your capital and income. It will tell you the 
elements of our service and quote an exact annual fee for our supervision. 


SEND YOUR LIST OF INVESTMENTS TO US TODAY and we shall be glad to 
go ahead at once with our report to you ... with no cost or obligation. All in- 
formation you give will be held in strict confidence. Please give your personal 
objectives and requirements so our comments can be as pertinent and valu- 
able as possible. This offer is open only to responsible investors who are 
interested in learning more about our investment counsel. 
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A "CLOUDBURST" in this water tunnel proves the effective- bodies pass high-pressure water jets that douse them from 
ness of Chrysler Corporation’s advanced methods of sealing every angle. This is typical of the thoroughness with which 
against moisture, dust and drafts. Here complete De Soto all Chrysler Corporation cars are built. 


Chrysler Corporation engineers, stylists, and produc- 
tion men work together, so that body and chassis form 


" ' a perfectly balanced unit—created from the start for 
) FL h { ] AR ] your safety, comfort and driving and handling ease. 
J 


The way a door latches and holds...the amount 
of head and leg room you get...the comfort of the 











hans seats... breadth of vision...ease of getting in and 
AR out—all these are easily read guides to car worth. 


In a Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler, you 
get a superior body — and a superior chassis — engi- 
neered to give you the greatest worth for your money. 


You can prove this for yourself just by calling your 
nearby dealer and driving one of these great cars. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION engineers and builds PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, CHRYSLER CARS & DODGE TRUCKS 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines ¢ Oilite Powdered Metal Products « Mopar Parts & Accessories 
Airtemp Heating, Air Conditioning, Refrigeration « Cycleweld Cement Products 
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ENGINEERS’ EYES ARE EVERYWHERE. Out of 
their laboratories and on to the production lines go es oe 

Chrysler Corporation engineers, to follow through a ‘ 
each step in body construction. Here an engineer THE NEW C-200. New advance 


»d body designs are created by 
studies the double welding of a Dodge body, one 


Chrysler to learn from experience practical applications of en- 
of the many things that mean safer and quieter _ tirely new concepts of style and comfort, fabrics and fittings, per- 
cars, with windows that work easily, doors and formance and safety. The Chrysler C-200 is the prototype of a 
panels that stay solid and free from rattles. dramatic new convertible. 
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